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Preface 

Ii' >ia is fast getting industrialised. As a result, indus¬ 
trial cities and townships are growing in number and 
size ; and there is increasing migration of people from 
the village to the urban areas. With the successful 
completion of the industrial development plans of the 
nation, urbanisation is likely to increase further. This 
raises new social problems. For, the age-old institu¬ 
tions of joint-family, caste and village society which 
disciplined men and provided social control and guid¬ 
ance are proving more and more irrelevant in the 
city. And it is imperative, that we plan the develop¬ 
ment of new patterns of community living and healthy 
disciplines of social responsibility in industrial urban 
areas. It is the theme of this book. 

This volume is no more than an introduction to 
a study of the social implications of industrialism and 
urbanism in the Indian context. The idea of such a 
study book originated at a Conference on the Urban 
Community and the Urban Church, held at Nagpur in 
January 1957. And a smaller group was entrusted 
with the task of writing it. Each chapter was origi¬ 
nally written by one person, but it has been revised 
a great deal in the light of common discussions not 
only by the authors but also among a wider circle of 
concerned friends so that the book may be considered 
as expressing the result of a process of common en¬ 
quiry. 

Though the book is the result of study by a Christ¬ 
ian group, there is nothing communal about its 
approach. We hope that this book will help all those 
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who are interested in the planned development of new 
social patterns of life in our cities. Even the section 
that deals with the Christian perspective and response 
to the urban community and the special problems of 
the urban Christian congregation, may be read with 
profit by those who do not share the Christian belief. 
For, no student of society can escape the fact of reli¬ 
gion. Religion certainly has its social utility which the 
sociology of religion studies. But far more important, 
religion deals with the ultimate meaning of life and 
hence with the true foundation of society. In this 
light, the last two chapters may be considered as a 
Christian contribution to the nation’s search for the 
moral and religious basis of an adequate social phi¬ 
losophy. 

We hope this volume will stimulate some to study 
further the pattern of social living in our cities. May 
it lead the way to adequate studies integrating more 
scientific observations of the cities with truer theo¬ 
logical insights about the nature and destiny of man. 

P. D. Devanandan, 

M. M. Thomas, 

Editors, 

Committee for Literature on Social Concerns. 

Christian Institute 
for the Study of 
Religion and Society, 

Post Box 57, 

19, Miller’s Road, 

Bangalore-1. 
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Urbanisation in India 

Cities are not new in, India. There have been rela¬ 
tively large cities in India lor many centuries. During 
the fifteenth century, and for some time thereafter, 
the major Indian cities were reported by European 
travellers to be larger than the major European cities 
of their time. These early cities were of the following 
three types : (1) Port cities which were important 

primarily as entry posts. Kozhikode, for example, was 
said to be the equal of any similar city in Europe. 
(2) Capital cities which were important primarily as 
administrative centres. Agra and Vijayanagar, once 
described as the largest city in the world, are exam¬ 
ples of these. (3) Manufacturing cities which were 
usually important as handicraft centres. Often cities, 
at least during a part of their history, should be clas¬ 
sified within more than one of these types. Most of 
the inland cities, and probably all of the port cities, 
were also important as centres of trade. It seems clear, 
however, that the social structure of these ancient 
cities did not have many of the characteristics of 
modern Indian urban society with which we are con¬ 
cerned in this book. 

Introduction 

Probably by now over one-fifth of all of the peo¬ 
ple in India are living in cities. In 1951, 17*3 per cent 
of the population lived in cities; in 1941, it was 12-8 
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per cent, and in, 1921 only 10 6 per cent. While the 
general increase in population in India between 1921 
and 1941 was 15 per cent, the urban population grew 
by 33 ‘5 per cent and the rate of growth of the urban 
population in the past decade has been even greater. 
India is still predominantly a rural country. Prob¬ 
ably about 80 per cent of her people live in rural 
areas. More than this, almost all of her social pat¬ 
terns and cultural traditions have rural roots. They 
are rural in their origin and are most meaningful in 
a rural environment. As more and more people move 
to the city the rural roots of their life gel severed. 
They are not exactly cut. Many city folk in fact try 
to hold on, to their rural habits and values. But these 
roots are withering away just because in many ways 
they are irrelevant. Against this background a new 
urban Indian way of life is developing. It is unavoid¬ 
able that this new way should develop. Much of the 
burden of Ibis book is to look at this development 
and to comment upon it. 

The bulk of Indian society is definitely rural. The 
roots of Indian culture are rural and they assume a 
>rural society. But the future of Indian society and 
culture seems to be predominantly urban. Rural India 
; was the real India. Today urban India is becoming 
4he real India. This is not merely because more and 
more Indians are living in cities, although this may 
be the most important social fact of our time. In addi¬ 
tion to the physical urbanisation of the people who 
are living in our cities, and their spiritual urbanisa¬ 
tion, that is the change in their values and patterns 
of living as they take on an urban way of life, there 
‘M also the slow but sure urbanisation of the people 
who live in rural India as the changed values and 
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ways of doing things and judging them are communi¬ 
cated from the cities to the rural hinterlands. This 
urbanisation of our rural folk is not at all pronounced 
y~t. Nevertheless, it is progressing. A reason fre¬ 
quently given by rural labourers, though seldom the. 
primary one, for their moving to the city, is that they, 
enjoy the opportunity in the city of going to the cinema/ 
regularly—in itself a very unrural value. A major 
avenue for the gradual urbanisation of rural India is 
governmental. The main centres of administration, 
are in cities and the administrators are city men and 
women. Their decisions, which determine much gov-, 
ernmental action, and attitude in the rural areas, are 
made in the light of their own urban living and think¬ 
ing and against the background of their own urban 
values. These attitudes and values are no doubt re- ; 
fleeted in higher centres of administration as well. . 

In modern times there is a vast gulf of difference^ 
between the rural India of the villages and the cities. 
Under British rule relatively little change was made 
in the rural outlook and way of life, while great 
changes were made in the location, importance, degree 
of industrialisation, and way of living in cities. Most 
taxes were raised from the rural farmers and this 
revenue was spent on the improvement and enlarge¬ 
ment of the cities. As a result of this, along with other, 
factors, the ordinary labourer in the city was much* 
better off in terms of the physical amenities of life 
than his rural brother. Under the present government 
there is an earnest effort to bridge this gulf. The gov¬ 
ernment is interested in improving the lot of the rural 
people. Nevertheless government policy continues to 
favour urbanisation. The emphasis on basic industry, 
in the Five-Year Plans leads to industrialisation and- 
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urbanisation. Industrialisation is surely necessary and 
so the urbanisation that comes along with it would 
seem to be inevitable, but there is nothing inevitable 
about the specific character and extent of this Indian, 
urbanisation. The development may take place along 
unhealthy lines, if care is not taken. If we study it, 
we can see which aspects of it are necessary, which 
are desirable, and which undesirable. Then we may 
guide the development of urban community in the 
most desirable direction. 

There is, of course, an alternative to urbanisation. 
This is not to industrialise, and thus prevent further 
urbanisation. Is this alternative pattern of economic 
development possible for a responsible, sovereign, 
nation-State in modern times ? The present Govern¬ 
ment of India seems to assume, quite rightly we 
think, that it is impossible to be a responsible modern. 
State without having basic industries for creating an 
economic basis for national independence and a higher 
standard of living for the people. No doubt there are 
many social and economic pitfalls along the road of 
industrialisation. Many of these pitfalls, which many 
people rightly fear, are connected with urbanisation 
and we must consider them. But, there seems at this 
time to be no really relevant and responsible alterna¬ 
tive to a large measure of continuing urbanisation in. 
India for years to come. The best thing we can do in 
this situation is to make every effort to see that urban¬ 
isation—past, present and future—is brought as much 
in line with our human objectives and ideals as is 
possible. 

Some thinking and writing about the problem of 
modern, urbanisation in India have already been done. 
Indeed, at the end of the second decade of this century. 
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Sir Patrick Geddes, the social scientist and social phi¬ 
losopher who was the father of much Western think¬ 
ing about the problems of mass urbanisation, and the 
eradication of its evils, was himself teaching in the 
Bombay University. He helped to begin the teaching 
of sociology in the School of Economics there. Much 
of Gandhiji’s thinking and writing was coloured, and 
some of it seems to have been largely determined, by 
the fact of the evils which in his experience and con¬ 
cern for people he found springing from industrialisa¬ 
tion and urbanisation. For this reason some Gandhians 
have turned their back on large-scale industrialisa¬ 
tion. In spite of the thinking of these and other great 
leaders, very little systematic study of the facts and 
problems of urbanism in India, has taken place. Only 
a few years ago when one of the standard sociological 
journals of the world issued a special number on world 
urbanism, its editors could find no fully qualified social 
scientist of any nationality who could write an article 
on urbanism in. India for them. This shows how much 
this topic has been neglected by serious students of 
society—partly no doubt because there are so many 
pressing rural social problems just now which affect 
many more people than do the urban problems. In¬ 
deed, it may be said that study on urbanism in India 
is still something of a pioneer effort. The UNESCO 
Research Centre on the Social Implications of Indus¬ 
trialization in Southern Asia located in Calcutta has 
for the past few years been sponsoring pioneer re¬ 
search in this field as have the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, several Universities, and the Planning Com¬ 
mission of the Government of India. There have also 
been several studies of certain aspects of urbanism 
under the auspices of the churches. 
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Characteristics of Indian Cities 

Although there have been great cities in India 
for many generations, most oL the present major cities 
of India are really young as cit.es. Most of them were 
founded and developed as cities by the Europeans who 
came to India for the purpose of trade and business 
and who, therefore, used cities which they controlled 
for trade and shipping. Bombay, for example, was 
occupied by the Portuguese when it was practically 
uninhabited. They built a fort and trading post there. 
It was later taken over by the British by treaty and 
soon thereafter put under the East India Company, 
It was the Company which created there a town and 
port which soon became the major centre of European 
interest, power and trade on the West Coast. Since that 
time its importance as a port, and as a trading, manu¬ 
facturing, and administrative centre has constantly 
increased. Madras and Calcutta, the greatest city in 
India, and later New Delhi, were founded by the 
British in a similar way. 

This European origin and development of almost 
all of the major modern cities of India, even those 
on ancient sites, was responsible for several typical 
distinctive characteristics. Some of them still form 
the pattern for the development of Indian cities to¬ 
day. Because of this historical background Indian 
cities became major centres for the introduction of 
the ideas, values, usages, and objects of Western cul¬ 
ture. In the early days, urbanisation and Western¬ 
isation came to India together. They were parallel 
social phenomena ; indeed, Ihey were often identi¬ 
cal. This fact is one reason for the great gulf that 
existed, and still exists, between the traditional and 
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largely rural India and present-day urban India. This 
is also the very real bas.s for the conservative oppo¬ 
sition to the encouragement and spread of urbanism 
i; India in the name of the country’s indigenous 
(rural) traditions. Yet, just because the so-called, 
“modern city” is Western in origin, it does not follow 
that it must remain Wes' em in character. Indeed, 
the pattern of industrialisation may acquire an Indian 
character in Free India. This is not impossible for 
urbanisation also. For many years, the gulf between 
the rural and the urban communities in India will 
continue to be grea'er than in many other countries. 
It can be bridged only through a more thorough in¬ 
terpenetration of the rural and urban values and ways 
of life throughout the whole of Indian society. 

The special European origin of our cities has 
given them a distinctive geographical pattern based 
on segregation according to function. They were all 
planned with large areas set aside for the almost 
exclusive use for spacious, uncongested, and un-Indian 
living by the European rulers. These sections tended 
to have large homes placed in huge compounds with 
other luxurious facilities including parks, clubs, ten¬ 
nis courts, golf links, etc., near at hand. They were 
the reserve of the senior officers. The offices were 
built within or on the edge of these areas. Other sec¬ 
tions of the city were highly congested. They were 
reserved for the Indian businessman, the railway em¬ 
ployee, the policeman, the labourer, etc. The men of 
the army and their families lived in the cantonment 
area. This pattern of segregation was introduced by 
the European rulers. It is still being followed and 
even extended. 
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Senior Indian officers, both of government and of 
business firms, now live in the specially segregated 
areas built by the senior European officers for them¬ 
selves. This makes for great inequality in living con¬ 
ditions in the city. The Press, in recent years, have 
editorially criticised the Indians now living in these 
fine bungalows, for seeking to maintain the same pat¬ 
tern of social and administrative life in which their 
European predecessors lived. In considering this heri¬ 
tage of our cities, we must certainly ask whether the 
continuance of it is in accord with the ideals of Indian 
democracy. In any case, we cannot quickly change it 
because of the economic investment involved. But if 
it is not our ideal of an Indian city we must clearly 
say so and seek ways to eliminate its undesirable 
aspects at once. 

This pattern of segregation is a carry-over from 
foreign rule, but since Independence the basic pat¬ 
tern has been enlarged and extended in the process 
of providing the cities with more and better hoi*sing. 
Today, in addition to the older government-owned 
segregated sections for senior officers, police, army, 
railway employees, etc., there are many government- 
owned residential colonies which are completely segre¬ 
gated by the rank of the government employee and 
sometimes also according to the branch of government 
by which he is employed. This complete and often 
conscious segregation of people according to the rank 
and status of one's governmental employment should 
probably be reconsidered in the light of the basic phi¬ 
losophy of our young democracy. A pattern of city 
dwelling with rigid class segregation and isolation may 
not really be in keeping with a socialistic pattern of 
society. This segregation is not only being increased 
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for government servants, it is also being applied in 
a different way by “improvement trusts” in various 
cities which build, or direct the building of, housing 
coionies that are geographically quite isolated and 
which have very rigid upper and lower income or 
investment bars, or both, for ownership or residence. 
The housing colonies of large industrial concerns also 
are usually planned on a similar basis. Now in addi¬ 
tion to civil lines, police lines, railway colonies, and 
cantonments there are in most Indian cities also such, 
geographically exclusive living areas as labourers’ 
colonies, executives’ colonies, colonies for class-one 
and -two State officers, colonies for certain, grades of 
employees of separate branches of the Centre, such asi 
the Reserve Bank, colonies for class-three State offi¬ 
cers. Sometimes in cities which are State capitals 
there exist special location for secretariat employees, 
colonies for certain grades of municipal employees, 
colonies for class-four State employees, colonies for 
municipal servant-class employees, etc. In addition to 
these living areas for different grades of governmen¬ 
tal employees there are also State-sponsored colonies 
and improvement areas for non-governmental em¬ 
ployees, businessmen, etc., which have rigid economic 
bars required for permission to live in them. Even the 
Planning Commission seems to assume that city plan¬ 
ning of residential areas will be by income. No doubt 
social classes in the city are unavoidable. But no pat¬ 
tern of city life should prevent free social mobility of 
persons between classes. We must examine whether 
we are not building rigid walls among classes by class 
segregation of locations of residence. 

All segregation in Indian cities, however, is not 
due to government planning, control or leadership. 
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Even in the most congested areas of most of our cities, 
as differentiated from the planned areas of lines and 
colonies, d stinct patterns of segregation are discern¬ 
ible. This may be surprising, since on superficial 
observation it often appears that in the congested areas 
of our ciLes, people of all classes live next to each 
other and mix. No doubt this observation does tend 
to be true for many sections of our cities. Neverthe¬ 
less, there is also much exclusiveness. Some of this is 
based on economic factors. The most noticeable exam¬ 
ple of this are the bustees and chawls occupied by the 
labouring and other poor classes and the areas of 
make-shift buildings occupied by refugee families and 
refugee shopkeepers. In addition to these, there is an 
additional kind of segregation which is seen in the 
ghetto-like mohallas occupied by large groups of re¬ 
cent migrants all of whom speak the same regional 
language other than the one largely spoken in the 
city. Each single group of th’s sort tends to lb e in 
their own separated area. Some of these groups num¬ 
ber many thousands of persons. These recent migrant 
groups form exclusive communal groups, often within 
the heart of the city. They maintain the use of their 
own. language and observe many of the religious and 
social customs of the traditional culture of the area 
from which they came. These mohallas, even while 
serv’ng as institutions of separation between city- 
dwellers, also serve to ease the transitional adjustment 
of rural migrants to the very different environment of 
the city with its peculiar ways, customs, values, and 
initial insecurities. 

There is also a certain amount of communal segre¬ 
gation. For instance, in some cities Christians live in 
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mission compounds or separate colonies, some other 
minority groups and some caste, sub-caste, and caste- 
c?wi-regional language groups among the well- 
to-do as well as the poor, have their own colonies or 
segregated areas ol* living. 

Migranls and Transients 

Many of the problems of our cities are related to 
the high concentration of rather recent migrants 
within them. This does not, however, mean that; 
migrants are really or simply bad for cities. Without 
a constant incoming stream of migrants no city would 
maintain its size, let alone grow in size. Cities main¬ 
tain their life and growth only because of continued 
in-migration. In this sense migrants are the life-blood 
and the seed of the city. 

This relationship is reflected in the fact that there 
is a significant differential in the rate of fertility bet¬ 
ween. the cities and the rural areas in India and in 
fact even between cities, with the larger cities having 
the lower fertility rates. This differential is common 
throughout the world but the difference is much less 
in India than it is in Western Europe and North 
America. During the period from 1921 to 1941, for 
instance, in. the three large cities, Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras, there were reported to be an average of 
119 births per 1,000 women between the ages of fif¬ 
teen to thirty-nine each year while the rural regions 
of the areas of which these cities were the capitals 
reported an average of 154 births on the same basis. 
For the same areas, in 1941, the average number of 
children under four years of age per 1,000 women was 
500 in the cities and 663 in the rest of the country. 
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There tends to be a definite inverse relationship bet¬ 
ween reproduction within cities and the size of the 
city as well. Furthermore there is a smaller propor¬ 
tion of women in most of these cities so that the fer¬ 
tility rate per adult resident is even more dispropor¬ 
tionate. It should, however, be understood that while 
these statistics combined with those of the 1951 census 
are the best available, and while they indicate typical 
trends studied by trained observers in India as well 
as in other countries, these statistics may, neverthe¬ 
less, be far from accurate. In Nagpur since 1956 there 
has been a W.Ii.O. pilot project for improving the 
recording of vital statistics in India, especially in our 
cities. Some of the early findings of this project make 
it seem possible that the vital statistics gathered in 
India in the past were somewhat inaccurate. Never¬ 
theless they may well have indicated relationships 
validly because difficulties in getting complete records 
in the city and in the rural areas are similar. It is 
even possible that the difference between urban, and 
rural areas may be greater than indicated because it 
is more difficult to obtain a complete recording in 
rural parts than in the city itself. 

It is difficult to know the exact rates of migration 
into our cities since the Census does not contain much 
information of this sort. However, it is generally 
accepted that the rates arc high. Kingsley Davis (The 
Population of India and Pakistan) points out that over 
one-third of the people living in our larger cities were 
born outside and that the proportion of such people 
tends to increase in direct relation to the size of the 
cities. It is interesting to note that Davis finds a not 
unexpected link between the amount of industry in 
and the rate of growth of Indian cities. In a study of 
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87 cities classified according to the proportion of the 
workers engaged in industry alone and also accord¬ 
ing to the proportion engaged in industry, trade, and 
iransport together, he found that in cities in which 
over 40 per cent of all the workers were in industry 
the rate of growth between 1921 and 1941 was 74*7 
per cent while those sample cities in which industrial 
workers were less than 30 per cent of all workers 
grew by only 55*6 per cent in the same period. During 
the same period in cities of the sample in which 70 per 
cent or more of the workers were engaged in indus¬ 
try, trade and transport taken together, the average 
rate of growth was 83 8 per cent while in the cities 
in the sample in which 50 per cent or less of the 
workers were so engaged, the rate of growth was 43*8 
per cent. 

The rate of migration into the larger cities is so 
high that in many ways the majority of dwellers in 
them at any given time are strangers in the sense 
that they are not really at home in the city. In Bom¬ 
bay, for instance, every Census after that of 1872 has 
shown over 70 per cent of the population as being born 
outside of the city. This means that most of the peo¬ 
ple in the city are in transition—they are living in 
the city but they don’t feel wholly of the city. Having 
left the village they have also left the security of the 
known pattern of village life, but many of them do 
not yet feel fully at home in an urban way of life. 
Most of them still maintain their village contacts with 
their relatives or friends and a large number, even of 
the labourers in the city, have some interest in some 
small bit of rural land somewhere near their village. 
Very often they send money back to their relatives 
in the village and many of them, or at least their 
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wives and children, will visit the village for some 
time every year or so. In the course of the visit, these 
transitional migrants become the bearers of urban pat¬ 
terns of jiving and thinking and valuing, in so far as 
they have made these urban characteristics a part of 
themselves. 

J Not only are most of the people living in our cities 
relative strangers to the city but many of the labour¬ 
ers are also sojourners by intent. These sojourners 
come in the first instance seeking jobs because of their 
need for cash which they may need to pay old debts 
or to help themselves and their families over slim sea¬ 
sons or years of economic distress caused by crop fail¬ 
ures or o’her things. These sojourners, some of 
whom do stay in the city in spite of their original in¬ 
tention, tend to form in every city a rather large 
(transitory population of casual labourers who return, 
home to their villages as soon as they have earned the 
-cash they came to get or who may return home be¬ 
cause of unemployment caused by seasonal or other 
declines in the urban labour market. Or they may 
return home to fulfil certain, social and religious obli¬ 
gations. They then may remain in their villages until 
.need again drives them to the cities, sometimes to 
.remain in the ci'ies but usually with the dream of 
'returning to dwell in the village again some day at 
feast in the retirement of old age. These casual labour¬ 
ers create a major problem for modern industrialisa¬ 
tion in India because the turnover 1 of many factor^ 
operatives is so rapid that they remain too short a 
time to be trained to the level of skill that is increas¬ 
ingly required in modern industry. 

The casual labourers, who are sojourners in the 
city, do not often bring their wives or families with 
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them into the cities. They could not save enough 
money for their need and return, to their village nearly 
so quickly if they brought dependants into the city 
■ horn they would have to support. But even the 
labourers who have recently migrated to the cities 
with the intention of remaining there, often do not 
take their families with them when they migrate. 
They first try to get a job and a place to live and only 
then do they send for the families which they have 
left in the village. Because of this, the city tends to 
contain a large proportion of lonely men.. Dr. P. N. 
Prabhu in his UNESCO study* found that in the group 
he studied in Bombay the vast majority, 79 per cent, 
of the migrants came to the city alone. In 1951, there 
were only 596 women to every 1,000 men in Bombay. 
(The ratio in Calcutta was about the same but in 
Madras there were almost as many women as men.) 
The large cities of India tend to be men’s cities not 
only because of the larger percentages of men resident 
in them but also because many of the women, due to 
the prevailing cultural norms, do not appear so much 
in public although they certainly do have, on the 
average, much more freedom than women in our vil¬ 
lages. The time of migration often is the lirst time 
the migrating women have been outside of their own 
village. This is a first step in the freedom of move¬ 
ment and communication in the city which is so much 
greater than that in the village for women. They must 
often go to the market caily thus getting outside the 
confines of their houses and these trips are usually 
extended in time to make social calls and some¬ 
times even to include sight-seeing and other recreation 

* The Social Implications of Indvst r ializition and 
Urbanization, Five Studies i i Asia ; Calcutta, 1953 . 
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m the city with their children. The rather wide 
freedom of upper class women in the city also pro¬ 
vides a pattern and perhaps an ideal for the women, 
of the lower class who have more recently migrated. 
Their dress, language and ideas all tend to change 
away from the more conservative rural modes. 

Social Disorganisation 

That the migrants into the city are mostly male 
and lonely, often being married men separated from 
their families or men who cannot; afford to bring a 
wife to the city and support her there, is basic to the 
observation that there is a great deal of social dis¬ 
organisation in our cities. Most observers suggest that 
prostitution is extraordinarily common in the cities, 
particularly among this large group of migrants. The 
degree of prostitution may itself be taken as a rather 
reliable index of family disorganisation, the extent of 
which is also extraordinary. These facts, coupled with 
the fact of the large group of floating casual labour¬ 
ers, point to a kind of demoralisation which is common 
in our cities. Even many of the migrants who come 
to the city for jobs are unable to find any permanent 
jobs, and are forced to move from place to place and 
perhaps back to their villages. Though they have in¬ 
tended to be permanent migrants to the city they do 
not find satisfying means of life in the city. M. B. Desh- 
tnukh in a UNESCO study* found groups where less 
than 15 per cent, of the labourers coming to the city 
finally found steady jobs. The rest became floating 
migrants who slowly got demoralised. Such men were 
driven to prostitution when they could afford it, to 
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begging and petty stealing for food, to squatting for 
a place to live or sleep, to ticketless travel, etc., and 
if women,, they become prostitutes. 

This demoralisation is not the only effect of the 
urban way of life upon the personality of city dwel¬ 
lers. A more pervasive effect is the fragmentation of 
the personal relationships between people and the 
fragmentation of the personality of many individual 
people. Most relationships between people in the city 
are superficial. We know the names of very few of 
the people we pass on the way from our home to our 
work every day, while in the village we would know 
them all. Even the people we do know in the city 
we tend to know only in terms of their function in 
relation to us. Our doctor is to us only a doctor—in 
the village he might be known more fully as a man 
skilled in medicine, cursed with a nagging wife, bles¬ 
sed with a devout son, wise in life, helpful to the poor, 
and a wonderful musician. In the city even those with 
whom we work or do a great deal of business are 
known usually only as pleasant fellows with particu¬ 
lar jobs in the office or as fellow workers who may 
do their fair share of the work in the mill. In the 
city we know very few indeed of our fellows as whole 
men—living, loving, fearing, praying and hoping. 
Rather, we know and value them only as functions— 
as little fragments of men. Very of tern we value them 
only for the actual or potential economic worth of 
their function for us or their cost to us. Because city 
people tend not to know each other as whole per¬ 
sons, their social relationships tend to be most un¬ 
satisfying emotionally. Therefore they seek such 
satisfaction also on a functional basis ; they get re¬ 
lated to other persons merely as a source of emotional 
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satisfaction. As it is so much less than the <ull shar¬ 
ing between whole persons which alone is really fully 
satisfying, this device is emotionally self-dcieating. In 
this kind of a relationship real community is impos¬ 
sible. 

When people are related only to functional or eco¬ 
nomic parts of other people they find it impossible 
to find a coherent meaning in life. Because of the 
outward fragmentation of their personal relationships 
an inward fragmentation of their personalities also 
take place. As they value others merely for their 
functions, they realize that they are also in return so 
valued. The result is that people begin to reflect this, 
valuation within themselves in such a way as to make 
integrated maturity of their whole personalities im¬ 
possible. 

This relationship between, urban people is not 
however without its positive aspects. The very super¬ 
ficiality of urban interpersonal relationships has made 
a major contribution to the liberation of the indivi¬ 
dual within Indian society. In the village the indivi¬ 
dual tends to be dominated by and submerged in 
the needs, aims, and conventional social patterns of 
the family, the caste, and the village. The city pro¬ 
vides liberation from this enslavement and the pos¬ 
sibility of finding fuller personal wholeness and 
maturity and wider social tolerance if the forces dis¬ 
integrating personality can be nullified or overcome. 
They can be overcome only through social participa¬ 
tion in small communities such as the family and the 
congregation where men, women and children are 
known and loved as whole persons. About this later. 
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The major reason for which most migrants c jme 
to the city is that of economic need and/or desire for 
economic improvement. This, however, is not simply 
a positive motivation. Often it comes from a feeling 
that any place would be economically a better place! 
to live than what the village has been. It is not 
true that there is always plenty to eat in the village. 
Sometimes there is nothing. 

It is true that the average fully employed labourer 
in the ci’y may have a better living than he had in 
the village from where he came. Nevertheless the urban 
poor are poorer than the rural poor while the urban 
rich tend to be richer than the rural rich. Indeed in 
India the gulf between the urban rich and the urban 
poor is very wide. This is unique in the cities of India 
and certain other par s of Asia. I'or instance, while 
in the West the ratio of the income of a professional 
man to the income of an industrial worker may be 
4 to 1 at the most, in India it seems to be 15 to 1 at 
least. This great d fTerence between the rich and the 
poor in the city is reflected in their housing condi¬ 
tions. The overcrowded condition, of housing of the 
poor in our major cities is pathetic, and it is so closely 
connected with problems of health, recreation and 
social disorganisation that it may be characterized as 
one of the crucial problems of our cities. Even though 
many of the urban poor belong to groups very low 
in status in the caste structure, ’be kind of social 
discrimination which is practised towards them in 
(he cities often has an additional demoralizing influ¬ 
ence upon them. In spite of these vast differences, 
however, it is interesting to note that in the cities 
there has been a democratisation of leisure. This tends 
to be true in several ways. In the first place the 
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labourer now has a rather large amount of time he 
can call his own, whereas this would not have been 
the case 100 years ago. Leisure has also been demo¬ 
cratised in the sense that the most common of leisure 
time activities seems to be going to the films—some¬ 
thing which all classes do rather frequently in urban 
India. In fact the cinema seems to be the most popu¬ 
lar form of urban recreation. 

The cities of India are her cultural and political 
centres. It is in them that art is created and encou¬ 
raged. It is in them that thinking is done, no doubt 
reflecting somewhat its environment. It is in them 
that the tasks of education are planned and most 
higher education is given. And it is in them that 
political decisions are made. But, they are political 
centres in another way as well, because it is the cities 
which are the homes of the political parties and of 
the press both of which are influenced by their urban 
setting and both of which in turn influence the whole 
future structure of our society. In very many ways 
the future of India lies in her cities. 
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Impact of Industrialisation 

Progress of Industrialisation 

The mechanised large-scale modern industry made its 
appearance in India two generations after the indus¬ 
trial revolution in England. The immediate effect of 
the industrial revolution on India was the destruction 
of her industries. But in spite of the destruction of 
the industrial system of India, cotton mills sprang 
up in Bombay and the neighbourhood since the mid¬ 
dle of the 19th century. Though the first cotton mill 
was started in Calcutta in 1818, the real beginning 
of modern industry dates from 1854 when a mill was 
established in Bombay. While jute mills owned and 
financed by foreigners were started in Calcutta, cot¬ 
ton mill industry with its centre in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad was predominantly Indian from its very 
inception. This development of cotton mill industry 
is not surprising as cotton industry has always re¬ 
mained India’s industry par excellence from times 
immemorial. 

With the development of foreign trade commer¬ 
cial cities like Calcutta, Bombay and Madras deve¬ 
loped very fast. The accumulation of wealth through 
the development of commerce provided capital for the 
growing industries in these cities. The construction 
of railways connecting the chief cities since the revolt 
of 1857 broke up the isolation of villages for the first 
time in Indian history, and helped in the further 
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growth of the cities, thus giving an impetus to the 
growth of commercial capitalism. Very soon indus¬ 
trial capitalism was born. About the role of railways 
in India, in ushering in the era of industrialism, Karl 
Marx wrote, “When you have once introduced 
machinery into the locomotion of a country which 
possesses iron and coal you are unable to withhold 
it from its fabrication”. 

The First World War gave Indian industry a 
further impetus for growth. Ever since the begin¬ 
ning of this century Indian public opinion had 
demanded State protection for the industries. Ranade 
even went further and advocated a policy of State 
paternalism or direct State aid of industries. The ini¬ 
tial success made by the Indian-owned cotton mill 
industry and the growing spirit of nationalism made 
informed Indians demand State help. Many of them 
sincerely believed that industrialisation was the pana¬ 
cea for the economic ills of the country. Since the early 
twenties of the century protection was granted to some 
industries, a policy which produced spectacular re¬ 
sults. During 1922-39 production of cotton piece-goods 
increased by more than double, that of steel ingots 
increased eight times, and that of paper two-and-a-half 
times. Sugar industry became self-sufficient by 1936 
only after four years of protection. The Second World 
War accelerated this industrial expansion, and maxi¬ 
mum utilisation of existing capacity was achieved dur¬ 
ing this period. New industries like those producing 
diesel engines, pumps, bicycles, sewing machines, soda 
ash and caustic soda were started. At the end of the 
war India occupied the eighth position among the in¬ 
dustrial nations. In 1948 there were 13,120 perennial 
and 2,786 seasonal factory establishments in India with 
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a total productive capital worth Rs. 650 crores and a 
labour force of 25 lakh employed. Since then indus¬ 
trial production has further risen as a result of plan¬ 
ning. Taking 1946 as base year the general index for 
industrial production has gone up from 100 to 161 
in 1955. The rise in production has been particularly 
significant in cotton textiles, jute, sugar, matches, 
paper, electric lamps and sewing machines. 

Urbanisation as has already been observed in the 
first chapter is the necessary concomitant of indus¬ 
trial development. There are today 73 cities which 
have a population of one lakh or more each and 111 
towns with a population varying from 50,000 to a 
lakh. Twenty-four of the 73 cities have each a popu¬ 
lation of 5 lakhs or more. Urbanisation has been the 
result not only of the progress of industrialisation 
but also that of rehabilitation of displaced persons 
from Pakistan. For example, industrial townships like 
Faridabad have sprung up around Delhi. It must be 
remembered that industrialisation and urbanisation in 
India have not reached a stage of unbalance. India is 
still primarily a country of villages, agriculture and 
cottage industries. As against 3,018 towns there are 
558,089 villages in the country, with 82*7 per cent of 
the total population living in the villages. 

Effects of Industrialisation 

Industrialisation and urbanisation have been in 
many ways a great blessing to India. Industrialisation 
has made cheap and large-scale production of con¬ 
sumer goods possible and thus has provided a higher 
standard of living. Comforts of life like more and 
cheaper clothing, better housing facilities, transporta- 
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tion and communication have been made available to 
the masses. Today the villager, not to speak of the 
townsman,, consumes much more and varied goods 
than before industrialisation set in. Better and easier 
economic life produces material satisfaction which 
cannot be separated from general happiness in life. 

Industrialisation has also brought about improve¬ 
ment in agriculture. This is made possible by the con¬ 
struction of irrigational projects, provision of agricul¬ 
tural implements and artificial manure, and by the 
reduction of pressure of population on land. Indeed 
industrialisation should be welcomed for the sake of 
improvement in agriculture if not for anything else. 
Improvement in transportation which is the result of 
industrialisation has been partly responsible for bet¬ 
ter distribution of agricultural products and hence 
better price stabilization. 

Perhaps much more important than the purely 
economic benefits are the ideological and social bene¬ 
fits that industrialisation has brought in its train. A 
spirit of individualism is fostered by industrialisation 
and urbanisation. With the migration of village popu¬ 
lation into growing urban centres in search of work, 
the hold of the joint-family and the rigidity of caste 
have become less powerful if not broken down. This 
growth of individualism has helped in the growing 
realization of the dignity of human personality. The 
general technological development and the use of the 
machines help workers to realise that man can con¬ 
trol and tame nature. A new humanism based on the 
understanding of the human potentialities has grown 
up in the minds of the urban people. Villages are the 
citadel ol superstitious beliefs and practices. In the 
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urban centres people are less subject to them and a 
questioning and scientific attitude of mind develops 
among the urban people. With the spread of educa¬ 
tion and Western ideals of Liberalism, values of life 
like equality have found increasing acceptance among 
them. Growth of trade unions which is a by-product 
of industrialisation has helped the exploited class of 
people to unite and fight against exploitation. Thus 
we get in industrialisation the germ of political, eco¬ 
nomic and social emancipation of the nation. It is 
therefore not surprising that the growth of national¬ 
ism and the fight for the freedom of the nation have 
centred round the middle class urban people. It is in 
the cities that people of various linguistic groups, 
castes and social backgrounds meet together and a 
sense of one nationality grows up in spite of initial 
conflicts and tensions. This nationalism is not too 
nationalistic as to prevent the urban people from be¬ 
ing international in outlook. Impact of foreign thought 
and the mingling of international peoples in the cosmo¬ 
politan cities of India have helped urban people to 
combine with their nationalism an international out¬ 
look. 

What we have said above should not make us think 
that industrialisation is an unmixed blessing. The 
creative forces inherent in industrialisation have not 
been achieved without the operation of destructive 
tendencies. The migration of people into urban cen¬ 
tres and the breakdown of joint-family have, by tak¬ 
ing them out of their traditional ways of life, created 
emotional tensions in them. 

The influx of rural people into urban centres in 
search of work has led to the growth of slums in and 
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around the cities. Unhealthy living conditions in* 
these slums spread illness and lead to moral degra¬ 
dation. 

The effect of structural changes in industry like 
rationalizat ; on needs special attention. Though 
rationalization historically meant only organisation of 
industry with a view to avoiding all waste and maxim¬ 
ising profit, today it has come to have a narrower con¬ 
notation, as referring to technological innovations and 
use of labour-saving machines. In this sense rational¬ 
ization would lead to creation of unemployment. It 
was because of this that Gandhiji argued vehemently 
against large-scale industrialisation. On the one hand, 
technological improvement and use of better machines 
are necessary for reducing the cost of production, but 
on the other hand in India, with its teeming millions, 
labour-saving machines will aggravate the problem of 
unemployment unless labour displaced by machinery 
is absorbed into other expanding industries. Indus¬ 
trial employment is also conditioned by expansion and 
contraction of industries depending on changes in 
demand and trade cycles. 

The fear of unemployment, exploitation by em¬ 
ployers and poor living conditions are factors that 
create a feeling of insecurity among labourers and are 
responsible for labour disputes and unrest. 

Even if capital intensive industries develop fast 
enough to absorb unemployed labour, a further ques¬ 
tion arises whether the products of industries would 
find market for sale. Internal market is limited by 
the low purchasing power of the people, and external 
market is limited by competition from superior indus¬ 
tries in Western countries. Overproduction leads to 
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depression in industries. Success of industrialisation 
if unplanned depends on availability of foreign mar¬ 
kets and the search for foreign markets may lead to 
international conflicts and wars. 

The effect of industrialisation on distribution of 
income has also been undesirable. Centralized indus¬ 
tries have led to accumulation of wealth in the hands 
of a few people thus creating greater inequality of 
wealth. Not only wealth tends to be concentrated in 
the hands of a few people, but polit : cal power also 
tends to be concentrated in the hands of industrial¬ 
ists, unless proper checks are enforced. 

On a higher spiritual plane industrialisation has 
evil effects. It fosters a materialistic view of life which 
runs counter to that which is best in the traditional 
values of Indian life. The mechanical nature of jobs 
and overspecialization sometimes make labour mono¬ 
tonous and the labourer a slave of the machine. 

The evil effects of industrialisation and urbanisa¬ 
tion enumerated above are not such that cannot be 
remedied. In any case the creative tendencies inher¬ 
ent in industrialisation are such valuable require¬ 
ments of civilization that a check to the progress of 
industrialisation and a return to the village can be 
suicidal. Improvement in the material standard of 
living, the freedom from the fetters of superstition 
and corrupt social institutions and the widespread 
acceptance of the values of liberalism are benefits of 
industrialisation that cannot be allowed to be undone. 
Evil effects of industrialisation must be overcome by 
conscious planning at various levels, governmental 
and otherwise. 
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Pattern of Industrialisation 

In, discussing the pattern of industrialisation suit¬ 
able for India a few broad principles must be kept 
in mind. 

First. It should create a balance between the 
urban and rural sectors of the economy. For the im¬ 
provement of agriculture and industry a greater 
amount of urbanisation should take place. What that 
proper balance is depends on factors like given agri¬ 
cultural methods of production and employment posi¬ 
tion in agriculture and industry. But it is necessary 
that new urban areas should be townships planned 
and spread out over the length and breadth of the 
country so that industry and agriculture become com¬ 
plementary. 

Second. There should be a proper balance bet¬ 
ween capital goods industries and consumer goods 
industries. In India there is a significant dearth of 
capital goods industries. We need the development 
of key industries, heavy chemicals, transport indus¬ 
tries, plant and machine making, etc. But there are 
obvious difficulties in the development of capital goods 
industries. Plants required for these industries have 
to be bought from abroad. This affects the foreign 
exchange position. Financing is also a major problem. 
In a country where savings are insufficient and tax¬ 
able capacity not high, deficit financing is naturally 
the last resort. In the Second Five-Year Plan, for 
example, deficit financing to the extent of Rs. 1,200 
crores is envisaged. In the initial stages this is bound 
to raise the general price level causing hardship to 
consumers. The money that is distributed in the form 
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of wages and cost of raw materials raise the demand 
for consumer goods thereby raising the price level 
Therefore, it is necessary to raise the production 
of consumer goods along with that of capital goods. 
It is here that we need an enlightened private sector 
which produces consumer goods to match the increas¬ 
ing demand generated by increased investment. But 
because of scarcity of capital and capital goods, pro¬ 
duction of consumer goods cannot increase much in 
the short period. Hence the importance of cottage and 
household industries in, delivering the goods in the 
short period. 

Third. The balance between public and private 
sector is also an important consideration. Capital 
goods industries, for various reasons, are best left to 
the public sector, but consumer goods industries, both 
large-scale and small-scale, should be left to the pri¬ 
vate sector. Overdevelopment of the public sector is 
dangerous on political and ideological grounds as also 
from the point of view of administrative efficiency. 
The industrial policy statement of the Government of 
India has set the pattern clearly. Arms, ammunitions, 
atomic energy and railways are exclusively the gov¬ 
ernments responsibility. In coal mining, iron and 
steel, aircraft, shipbuilding, mineral, oil, telegraph and 
telephone equipment, etc., further development is the 
responsibility of the State, but the existing 
industries in this field may be controlled and even 
nationalised if found absolutely necessary in the 
national interest. Rest of the industrial field is in the 
hands of the private enterprise. Thus the pattern of 
industrialisation envisages a mixed economy. 

Fourth. In any scheme of industrialisation, 
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employment is a criterion that cannot be overlooked 
in a country like India. With an annual increase of 
about H per cent in the total population, the annual 
increase in the total labour force is estimated to be 
2 million. Urban unemployment in, 1956 was 2*8 mil¬ 
lion. In the decade 1951-61 urban population is ex¬ 
pected to rise by 33 per cent. Added to this is the 
problem of disguised or under- employment in rural 
areas. In the context of an economy With relative 
abundance of labour force a general bias in favour 
of comparatively labour intensive techniques is both 
natural and desirable. The rapidly increasing rural 
population needs to be absorbed into urban areas in 
order to reduce the pressure of population on land, 
but industries which use labour-saving techniques 
cannot absorb much of the surplus labour. Therefore 
labour intensive methods should be used as far as pos¬ 
sible. This is an additional reason, for the encourage¬ 
ment of village and small-scale industries. It is true 
that theoretically industrialisation is primarily a 
question of increasing production, and productive 
capacity and only secondarily a problem of employ¬ 
ment. But in India technological development should 
be such that it helps in reducing unemployment. The 
policy of rationalisation in consumer goods industries 
like cotton mill industry should be considered in the 
light of employment, rather than cheap production,. 
In the context of growing unemployment, rationalisa¬ 
tion has an adverse psychological effect on workers. 
A policy of rationalisation should be attempted only 
when it does not lead to unemployment, when it is 
introduced in consultation and agreement with work¬ 
ers and after providing alternative jobs in case un¬ 
employment is created. 
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Last but not least, a policy of decentralisation is 
necessary in India. There are three aspects of decen¬ 
tralisation which need consideration. Firstly, there 
must be geographical decentralisation. It is necessary 
to avoid concentration of industries in the already 
overcrowded cities. New industries should be spread 
out into rural areas, which will help in the formation 
of small townships. It is also necessary that indus¬ 
trial policy should have as its aim equal development 
of all regions of the country. States like U.P., Ben¬ 
gal, Bombay and Madras are more industrially deve¬ 
loped than other States. Therefore new industries 
should be started in other States as far as possible. 
This should be achieved in such a way that the natu¬ 
ral advantages of geographical division of labour are 
not neglected. The second aim of decentralisation is 
to avoid the unit of production from becoming too 
large. If industries are centralised in a few big cities 
they tend to grow into enormous size thereby encou¬ 
raging the dehumanising tendencies in industries. From 
this point of view, small-scale and cottage industries 
with improved techniques of production should have a 
permanent place in the pattern of industrialisation in 
India. In this matter, Japan rather than the Western 
countries should be our guide. Thirdly, there should 
be decentralisation at the administrative level. Labour 
participation in the management of industry should be 
encouraged. This leads us to a consideration of the 
role of labour in industry. Some of those who oppose 
industrialisation do so on account of the dehumanis¬ 
ing tendencies in it. Therefore let us now consider 
how far labour welfare can be guaranteed while in¬ 
dustrialisation progresses. 
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Industrialisation and Labour Welfare 

In promoting labour welfare, the State, the in¬ 
dustrialists and the workers have equal responsibili¬ 
ties. But perhaps trade unions of workers have to 
take the initiative in demanding the conditions of 
labour welfare. Though here and there industrialists 
have taken the initiative in improving the conditions 
of the working class, by and large improvement has 
been brought about by the organisation and develop¬ 
ment of trade unions. Trade union is a continuous 
association of workers for the purpose of improving 
the working condition of labour. Though the first 
trade union was started by Lokhande as early as 1890, 
the real development took place only after the First 
World War. The end of the war-time boom, the grow¬ 
ing nationalist movement, the spread of socialist move¬ 
ment after the Russian Revolution, all contributed to 
the sudden upsurge of the trade union, movement. The 
Trade Union Act of 1926 conferred a legal and cor¬ 
porate status on registered trade unions and granted 
them certain immunities in regard to trade disputes. 
The Act also provided that majority of members of 
the executive body of a trade union should come from 
among the workers. 

In 1950, there were 37 employers’ organisations 
and 3,483 workers’ organisations. The workers’ organ¬ 
isations are controlled by four national organisations. 
In 1951, there were 1,232 unions under the Indian 
National Trade Union Congress ; 736 under All-India 
Trade Union Congress; 517 under Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha and 332 under United Trade Union Congress. 

The trade unions have been able to achieve some 
justice for labour. The following figures about the 
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number of disputes and workers involved are reveal- 

ing : 

Number of 

Number of workers 


disputes 

involved 

1939 

406 

4,09,187 

1947 

1,811 

18,40,784 

1951 

1,071 

6,91,321 

1953 

357 

2,35,801 


At the beginning of the war the number of disputes 
and workers involved were considerably small but by 
the end of the war, living conditions had deteriorated 
so much that the figures rose very high. Since 1951, 
there has been a sudden fall in the figures because 
the trade unions were able to achieve some of their 
objectives. In 1947, the Trade Disputes Act was passed 
(amended in 1953) providing for the establishment of 
Conciliation Boards, Courts of Enquiry and Industrial 
Tribunals. 

A rise in money wages was also the result of the 
trade union demand. The following figures give some 
indication of rise in wages. The increase in average 
annual earnings of factory workers drawing less than 
Rs. 200 per month in 1951, for some States are given 
below : 



1939 


1951 

Bombay 

.. Rs. 370 4 

Rs. 

1,270-5 

Madras 

.. Rs. 175-9 

Rs. 

664-9 

U.P. 

.. Rs. 235-6 

Rs. 

960-4 

West Bengal 

. Rs. 248-7 

Rs. 

942-3 


While the general price level rose four times during 
this period wages rose about a little over three times. 
Certainly the working class people were better off 
during the war period than the middle class people, 
with fixed incomes. It is significant that the Govem- 
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ment passed the Minimum Wages Act in 1948 after 
the rise in disputes to peak figures in 1947. 

Welfare of workers is guaranteed by the Govern¬ 
ment by further legislative measures. The Employees’ 
State Insurance Act of 1948 (amended in 1951), first 
of its kind in the whole of South-East Asia, provides 
sickness benefit, maternity benefit, disablement bene¬ 
fit, dependants’ benefit and medical benefit. The Em¬ 
ployees’ Provident Fund Act, 1952 (amended in 1953), 
is another scheme which covered in 1954 about 1,643 
factories and 13,63,000 workers. 

In spite of the achievements of trade unions in 
India, there are serious drawbacks in the movement. 
Some of the factors that hamper the growth of strong 
trade unions are the conflict between the national 
organisations which are controlled by different politi¬ 
cal parties, lack of proper leadership among the work¬ 
ing class people, the exploitation of the unions by 
unscrupulous persons and the migratory character of 
a good part of the urban labour. Some of these draw¬ 
backs are inevitable in the present set-up. For exam¬ 
ple, because of the illiteracy of the majority of work¬ 
ers it is natural that the leadership of the trade unions 
comes not from the working class but from the edu¬ 
cated middle class. In fact, middle class people have 
been pioneers in all fields of social and political life 
of the country. But while recognising this fact, the 
goal of raising leadership from among the rank and 
file of the workers must be kept in mind. The unity 
of the trade union movement also needs to be 
achieved. 

A strong trade union movement is necessary as 
it is the most powerful of the urban communities with 
far-reaching economic and political consequences. 
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Trade unions provide a sense of community among the 
workers so necessary in the cities with indivi¬ 
dualistic tendencies. As wings of political parties they 
wield considerable political power too. A strong trade 
union movement is necessary also for realising the 
targets of production and for making industrialisa¬ 
tion successful. With their legitimate right to use the 
strike weapon, trade unions can affect the national 
income favourably or adversely. Therefore industrial 
peace is a prerequisite of industrial progress. For 
maintaining industrial peace both enlightened trade 
unions and employers’ associations are necessary. The 
true basis of trade unions should be the recognition 
of the class conflict between employers and employees 
as well as belief in the efficacy of mutual consultation 
and co-operation. The best solution to common prob¬ 
lems can be found by mutual agreements. There is 
indication, that this is being recognised in India. The 
following examples need special mention : the agree¬ 
ment between the Ahmedabad Mill Owners’ Associa¬ 
tion and the Textile Labour Association in 1955 re¬ 
garding the question of bonus ; the bonus agreement 
by the Bombay Mill Owners’ Association and the 
Rashtriya Mazdoor Sangh in 1956, and the agreement 
between Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., Jamshedpur, 
and the workers, regarding the workers’ co-operation, 
in measures for higher productivity, modernisation 
and expansion and the management of the industry. 

Our conclusion is that some at least of the un¬ 
desirable effects of industrialisation can be corrected 
by a planned industrial policy, labour reforms, and 
trade union movement. Any pattern of industrialisa¬ 
tion must recognise the human aspect thereof and aim 
at the welfare of the urban community. 
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Urban Outlook and Social 
Change 

Joint-family, Caste and Village Community—these 
three institutions have played a very significant role 
in moulding the values, attitudes and beliefs of the 
people of India from times immemorial. In, the past 
all customs and practices were built around them. A 
person was loyal to his joint-family, caste and village 
community and adhered to their traditions. They 
functioned as the chief agencies in the socialising pro¬ 
cess of an, individual and provided him economic, 
social and psychological security. Their social norms 
were very rigid which left little scope for any one 
to act on his own initiative. It is necessary to note at 
the outset that even, though caste and joint-family 
were essentially institutions of the Hindu social organ¬ 
isation, yet their influence has permeated into all the 
other religious communities within the country. 

With the advent of industrialisation, as has already 
been observed, there has been a progressive increase 
of towns and cities. The ‘Empire of Machine’ has 
drawn more and more of the people into the urban 
centres. Thus uprooted from their old traditional 
society, many have found themselves in a completely 
new social environment. This changed environment 
has been making a definite impact upon their social 
outlook and values. The new immigrant at first feels 
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loyal to the rural customs and traditions but in the 
process of trying to make adjustments to the social 
and material environment of the city, his rural out¬ 
look towards institutions, customs and traditional 
values, undergoes considerable change. The change in 
most cases is quite insensible and one becomes aware 
of it only when he visits his village after years of 
stay in a city. The outstanding consequences of 
modern city life are : “a new complexity of social 
relation, the disintegration of the older traditions 
which come down from a rural era, a zeal for inno¬ 
vation and for radical departures from old standards 
of life, a sharp and marked separation of social classes, 
an increasing volume and speed of intra-community 
mobility and a sweeping revaluation in the nature of 
family and home life”. (M. R. Davie.) 

The Urban Outlook 

What are the essential changes in outlook which 
have an overall influence upon the urban dweller ? 

The fundamental change is in the realm of tra¬ 
ditional attitudes that the village dweller has towards 
the group. The age-old caste stratification and joint- 
family system have given rise to a collectivistic atti¬ 
tude which has manifested itself in the various aspects 
of cultural life. The joint-family is joint in food, wor¬ 
ship and estate. There is the sense of common res¬ 
ponsibility for the fulfilment of material requirements 
of all the members within the household. The law, 
“if a man will not work, neither shall he eat”, is quite 
foreign to it. Again in regard to marriage the social 
structure has been responsible for the development of 
particular attitudes and customs. Marriage is considered 
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a family affair. It is a duty for transmitting 
an unimpaired estate and of maintaining the integrity 
of the family. It is for the happiness of the group that 
one gets married. Therefore the marrying parties 
have little or no say in the matter. It is essentially 
the duty of the parents or of the senior members of 
the joint-family to get their wards married at the 
right time and to the right person. 

Some practices and attitudes are significant among 
the members of a caste group. One works, marries, 
lives, in conformity with caste traditions. Therefore, 
there is a great deal of uniformity in the food habits, 
religious beliefs, education, and standards of personal 
hygiene, etc., among the members of the same caste. 
Even the personal name of an individual becomes of 
lesser significance as compared to the caste name. A 
villager on meeting a stranger often begins his con¬ 
versation by first inquiring about the other’s caste. 

Social prestige is correlated with caste member¬ 
ship, rather than with personal attributes. Therefore, 
a villager feels quite free to inquire about personal 
matters, such as income, age and education, and no 
one feels hesitation in answering such questions. Such 
facts about one’s life do not enhance or belittle his 
social prestige, for, prestige and status are determined 
on the basis of his caste affiliation. 

In the urban industrial settlements there are 
several factors which undermine the traditions and 
stability of joint-family and caste. We shall mention 
three of them. 

1. The competitive economic system with its 
basic doctrine of individualism is a Western, import 
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accepted in the city. It influences social outlook con¬ 
siderably. The assertion of classical economists that 
“the self-interest of each will produce the best inter¬ 
est of all” or as Adam Smith has stated, that, “by 
pursuing his own interest he (man) frequently pro¬ 
motes that of society” is the corner-stone of the com¬ 
petitive economic system. The Utilitarians of the 19th 
century such as Jeremy Bentham and James and John 
Mill also laid great emphasis on the individual. Sincei 
industrialism came to India from the West, it was 
accompanied by such individualistic attitudes which 
fast permeated into the urban culture. Joint-family 
and the caste group, which are based on collective 
motivation and action started losing importance in the 
urban settlements. 

2. Urbanisation has also set in motion a process 
of secularisation of social institutions, customs and 
practices. Indian social institutions have a religious 
basis and all religious practices have social sanctions 
to enforce them. But, with the impact of urbanisa¬ 
tion, a process of separating social institutions and 
practices from religious beliefs has been gaining 
momentum, particularly among the educated classes. 
With this separation, the social institutions are being 
examined more critically from the point of view of 
social utility. This has enabled people to make a more 
rational approach to the problems of society. The 
secularisation of social life was accelerated when some 
Indians who were exposed to the Western social ideals 
pressed the State to take action in matters which were 
previously considered sacred and religious. The idea 
that social reform can and should be promoted by 
State action is being progressively accepted and the old 
idea that the secular power should maintain and not 
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change the social order is rapidly receding into the 
background. 

3. Thirdly, a village dweller when he moves into 
an urban settlement acquires a new sense of freedom 
and equality. In the village community an individual 
finds himself so hedged in by family, caste and vil¬ 
lage mores and customs that there is hardly any scope 
for him to act on his own initiative. He is compelled 
to follow the beaten path. Transported to the city, 
he begins to realise that he is living with a group of 
people who are relatively unconcerned about what he 
does in his private life. Some people living in his 
neighbourhood do not even know him by name. In 
this new environment he feels less of the restraining 
influence of social norms. This brings to him a new 
sense of freedom. But for many it also brings bewil¬ 
derment. The opportunity the city offers the migrant 
to live his own life in relative anonymity appears on 
the one hand as emancipation and on the other, as 
loss of social status and direction, with loneliness and 
uncertainty as consequences. But good or bad, this 
freedom is a force against authoritarian social tradi¬ 
tion. 

Furthermore, city life affords to people irrespec¬ 
tive of their caste affiliations new openings and oppor¬ 
tunities of work. No doubt, caste plays a large role 
in the Indian cities. The “outcastes” of rural India 
very often become “sweepers” of urban areas. Never¬ 
theless the importance given to individual skill and 
hard work in the city opens up new possibilities which 
cut across caste barriers. Even a low caste person may 
find himself uplifted in the city because of the skill 
he can show in his place of work. In the urban set- 
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ting, society does not accord to a man social prestige 
solely on the basis of what his father was, as in the 
village, but also on the basis of what he is and can 
do. This awakens in people a new sense of individual¬ 
ity and also of equality ; it comes into conflict with 
the traditional social organisation, and the attitudes' 
which sustain it. 

With this brief consideration of the new outlook 
acquired by an immigrant from the village to the 
city, we will now proceed to examine the changes that 
are taking place in the traditional concepts regarding 
caste and the family. 

Caste and Urbanisation 

One of the main consequences of industrial urban¬ 
ism has been the gradual emergence of a class society 
and the weakening to a certain extent of both reli¬ 
gious and social barriers of caste. The village com¬ 
munities are primarily status societies, in which each 
individual is assigned a place according to his rank 
in the caste hierarchy. His social and economic obli¬ 
gations towards the community are correlated to his 
caste. The community, in return, provides him with 
the economic means according to the dictates of cus¬ 
tom. This manner of social stratification prevents 
social mobility and lends livlie support to the motive 
for individual profit and competition for economic 
gains. It may be surprising that such strict and rigid 
compartmen.talisation should have persisted in almost 
all its manifestations for over two thousand years. 
But when one considers how the three concepts of 
karma , dharma and maya which undergird caste, are 
geared to the entire plan of salvation ( moksha ) one 
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can see the relevance and the sustaining power of the 
entire structure. 

An individual who moves from such a caste-rid¬ 
den village society to a city, gradually finds his own 
attitudes towards caste changing. In this new 
environment he finds himself in a situation, 
where, relatively speaking, he has the freedom 
to select his own job and not be assigned one 
exclusively according to his caste. What matters in 
a factory primarily is skill and ability to do work. 
A person may rise to a position of authority in his 
place of work and may have several persons under 
him belonging to castes higher than his own. Work¬ 
ing at machines increases occupational mobility if one 
has learnt the basic principles of operating a machine. 
In this background the belief that vocations are 
assigned according to caste, tends gradually to weaken. 

The means of public transportation which of 
necessity are being used by urban dwellers have fur¬ 
ther helped to narrow down the social gulf between 
•different castes. In railway compartments no one can 
•choose to sit next to his own caste people. A Brahman 
often finds himself sitting next to an outcaste which 
not only makes physical contact possible but enables 
him to reconsider some of his caste prejudices. More¬ 
over, one cannot conform to the food taboos while 
travelling. Food has to be bought from any hawker 
who is selling the required things and eaten sitting 
next to a stranger. Place of residence is another fac¬ 
tor in breaking down caste barriers. Segregation by 
caste is not unknown in cities. But very often due 
to the acute accommodation problem in almost all the 
large cities, a person is left no choice in the matter 
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of where he lives. The labour settlements assign 
accommodation on the basis of income rather than 
caste which puts members of various castes in one 
settlement or colony. Working and living together 
create a sense of fellow-feeling among people and 
they soon forget some of their caste prejudices. 

With the breaking down of caste barriers and 
sanctions, a class society, that is, a society based on 
money income is evolving. In this class stratification 
social prestige is becoming linked with economic 
acquisitions. Due to industrialisation, wealth is evolv¬ 
ing as an independent social value thus weakening 
birth as the determinant of status. No doubt the new 
rich may have to struggle for a time to establish his 
status ; and very often he has to ensure it by matri¬ 
monial alliances with traditionally aristocratic fami¬ 
lies. But such alliances are indicative of new social 
values that are emerging. Status is coming to be more 
and more defined in terms of the new forms of mobile 
wealth; and both custom and tradition are losing 
their hold as the criteria of prestige and power. The 
caste demarcations tend to get blurred and gradually 
become secondary in importance. Competition in the 
economic field is the characteristically urban means of 
improving one's own social status. 

The new forms of stratification are responsible for 
confusions and tensions. For many it is quite difficult 
to accept so suddenly the new criterion of wealth 
against that of caste and birth with which they were 
accustomed. They cannot decide what to accept and 
what to reject and thus find themselves caught in a! 
dilemma in every choice they have to make with re¬ 
gard to their personal and social relations. Most of 
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the urban middle class people are in this precarious 
position. Their caste loyalties have not yet withered 
away and they are part of the only abiding sense of 
society they have. In cases where economic position 
alone cannot guarantee social status, they deliberately 
hold on to them. Where higher caste people are able 
to maintain only a low standard of living, they have 
a stake in perpetuating caste stratification. But fulfil¬ 
ment of caste obligations involves considerable ex¬ 
pense. The result is that their standard of living re¬ 
mains low as also their social prestige ; for both are 
vitally related to each other in the urban industrial 
areas. Thus frustrated in their efforts to climb up the 
social ladder, they glorify the caste structure all 
the more. Hence casteism in new tough self-conscious 
forms, propelled by modern urban motivations, is a 
phenomenon one has to reckon with in our cities. 

The Family 

The joint-family consists of a rather wide range 
of kinsmen of several generations living together with 
a high degree of interdependence, emotional and social, 
and operating as a basic family unit. Joint-family 
and not the individual is the unit of Hindu society. 
The model rural joint-family has a definite social and 
economic foundation. The farm provides work to all 
the family members and the addition of one more room 
to the original structure takes care of any accommo¬ 
dation problem. It is joint not only in regard to food 
and property but also in respect of worship. It is a 
social and economic group held together by certain 
common ceremonial observances and the worship of 
a common deity. It is this religious bond that distin- 
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guishes the joint-family from other social and econo¬ 
my groups that are secular in character. 

With the impact of urbanism and the individual- 
1 istic ideals of industrialism significant changes are, 
taking place in the structure and organisation of the 
joint-family. The regulative institutions of the rural 
joint-family are unable to function adequately in the 
new setting and a new regulative system has not fully 
evolved so far. According to Herbert Spencer, “few 
things can happen more disastrous than the decay and 
death of a regulative system no longer fit, before an¬ 
other regulative system has grown up to replace it”. 
This situation has made evident two tendencies among 
. the people who are going through the transition. The 
one tendency is to hold on to the old family institu¬ 
tions an,d to perpetuate them even in the new urban 
setting. The religious and emotional ties with the 
old institutions are still very strong and it is difficult 
for them to see the old pattern losing its sacredness. 
This is creating severe tensions in the functional rela¬ 
tionship of the various institutions of urban, culture. 
The other tendency is to borrow most rapidly the in¬ 
stitutions and practices of the West. 

Since family is an important institution in any 
culture, it is necessary that we understand the vital 
areas of change and the degrees of tension between 
the various customs and practices which regulate its 
functioning. Such an understanding can be acquired 
only through a careful examination of the functions 
of the old family system. No doubt it means that we 
separate family customs and practices from the web 
of religious and superstitious beliefs in which they 
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have remained imbedded for the past several cen¬ 
turies. 

Let us first consider the traditional values, cus¬ 
toms and practices associated with marriage. Accord¬ 
ing to the theory of the four ashrams, marriage be¬ 
comes obligatory for each and every person. For, in 
order to be able to fulfil one’s dharma, one has to 
enter grihasthashrama. The Vedas ordain that dharma 
must be practised by man together with his wife. It 
is for this reason that marriage has become universal 
in India. 

Secondly, marriage is an impersonal duty and not 
merely a mode of individual satisfaction. According 
to the four commonly accepted forms of marriage, 
viz., Brahma, Daiva, Asura and Prajapatya, it is sug¬ 
gested that marriage should be with the consent of 
the parents. In fact it entrusts upon the parents the 
duty of finding the right mate for their wards. This 
has often been referred to as “arranged marriages”. 
Gandharva form of marriage in, which the girl and 
the boy make their decisions independently of their 
parents, is looked upon with disfavour by many peo¬ 
ple. 

Thirdly, rules of endogamy and exogamy have 
considerably narrowed down the number of families 
from which one can get a spouse. The caste is an, 
endogamous group, for Manu disapproved of inter¬ 
caste marriages. The next is gotra which is an exo- 
gamous group. The gotra name of a group is usually 
after the name of a Rishi (hermit) who is believed to 
have been the first ancestor in the immemorial past. 
The other exogamous group is sapinda and is very 
similar to the gotra with only the difference that 
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whereas gotra is traced through the father’s side 
sapinda relations are traced through the mother’s side 
and up to the sixth degree in ascending and descend¬ 
ing order. 

The fourth factor in relation to marriage is in re¬ 
gard to the marriageable age. On this matter there are 
many different opinions. Referring to the Hindu reli¬ 
gious writers one finds that the only thing about which 
they agree is that the age of the bride must be less 
than that of the groom. Manu has stated for instance, 
that a man of thirty should marry a girl of eight. 
P. N. Prabhu refers to the injunction, given by Bhishma 
in Mahabharata that a person of thirty should marry 
a girl of ten years. Vatsyayana’s Kama Sutra , on the 
other hand, as mentioned by Prabhu, gives a descrip¬ 
tion of how a lover should woo girls of different ages. 

Most people even in the modern times believe 
that a girl should be married soon after she reaches 
puberty. With the result that it is not uncommon to 
find child marriages (even though they are 
illegal) particularly in the rural areas. Pre-puberty 
marriages create a feeling of horror in the mind of 
observers to whom marriage and cohabitation are 
almost synonymous terms. But after pre-puberty mar¬ 
riages the child-bride continues to live in her parents’ 
home and goes to live with her husband only at 
puberty when another ceremony (called gauna in 
North India) is performed. The majority of the peo¬ 
ple feel that the daughter should not remain in the 
unmarried state for very long after puberty. 

All of these practices were engendered and sanc¬ 
tioned by the cultural setting of the rural community. 
But in the industrial urban community pre-puberty 
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marriages are becoming out-dated, the joint-family 
ties are disintegrating, the idea of the religious func¬ 
tion of the family is becoming subordinated to the 
idea of the biological and social functions which it 
should perform. Progress made in the means of com¬ 
munication is rendering religious taboos in regard to 
social intercourse less operative, and above all the 
diffusion of democratic ideals are bringing into promi¬ 
nence the individual rather than the group. In such 
an atmosphere it is becoming increasingly difficult for 
parents to make a selection for the life partner of 
their wards. Yet the idea of love marriage is un¬ 
acceptable to many. 

Let us examine how arranged marriages have 
functioned satisfactorily in the rural agricultural com¬ 
munities in which caste and joint-family operate as 
means of social control. When the parents, for exam¬ 
ple, are arranging the marriage of their son they make 
inquiries into the sub-caste of his would-be-wife The 
idea is to locate a girl who can adjust to their joint- 
family conditions and religious beliefs. These adjust¬ 
ments are in regard to food habits, customs, beliefs, 
religious practices, etc. Personality differences are of 
little consequence unless they are of an extreme 
nature. 

After marriage the girl becomes a member of her 
husband’s joint-family. While living in her parents’ 
home, “she had linked with sex ideas a whole host 
of subtle values, tastes, approvals, disapprovals, fears, 
hopes and aspirations”, all of which are a part of her 
caste and related to the agricultural environment in 
which she lived. Since her husband’s family is also 
of the same caste and lives in the village, physical 
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and psychological adjustments in, the new home are 
not very difficult to make. R. K. Mukherjee writes, 
“The individual worker here adjusts himself to the 
entire cycle of ploughing, sowing, reaping and mar¬ 
keting, as well as to various other tasks in which the 
family as a whole has interest. Among agricultural 
people there is no sharp cleavage between, the private 
life of the family and the routine of occupation. Family 
traditions, religious rites, and vocational tasks inter¬ 
mingle. Thus the total life-cycle of the individual and 
the family becomes solidary and unitary, preventing 
stresses and strains arising from the conflict of the 
several planes of life which industrial civilisation in¬ 
evitably brings in its train.” 

One feature which minimises the possibilities of 
conflict within the joint-family is that the husband 
and wife are not entirely dependent upon each other 
for the expansion of their personalities. There is the 
mutual dependence for sexual gratification but as re¬ 
gards love, sympathy, encouragement and companion¬ 
ship, they can fall back upon the other members. In 
the beginning, the new wife has her problems, but 
very soon she finds within the household, girls of her 
own age and temperament as congenial companions. 
Similarly the husband has other companions within 
the family with whom he has been living all his life. 

These institutions and practices which act as safety 
valves in regard to family integration in the rural 
society are missing in the urban industrial area. As 
stated earlier, the caste structure is losing its rigidity 
and the joint-family is disintegrating with the result 
that husband and wife are becoming more and more 
interdependent. It is no more a matter of adhering 
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to group customs and agricultural traditions but 
a matter of being able to live with another person 
(husband or wife), and be able to make the neces¬ 
sary personality adjustments on “the several planes 
of life” for creative living. Therefore the individual 
character and personality of the partner becomes more 
important in a marriage in the urban setting, than 
in the traditional. In this situation it is desirable that 
the boy and the girl, even if they do not make the 
decisions of marriage entirely by themselves for 
“love”, should voluntarily participate in such deci¬ 
sions. Some attempt to discover before marriage whe¬ 
ther there are “vital areas in which they thwart, 
defeat, antagonise and torture each other” is a neces¬ 
sary presupposition,. If there are significant differ¬ 
ences which make for incompatibility between their 
personalities, life for both can become miserable and 
the marriage may end in, divorce. 

The other factor which has been greatly instru¬ 
mental in maintaining harmony between the several 
members of the family is the pattern of economic 
organisation. The joint-family is primarily suited to 
an agricultural society. It maintains a system of 
division of labour which suits the energy and capa¬ 
bilities of all the members who can, work. Gene¬ 
rally, women, look after the home, while men 
tend the fields. Among women, there are some who 
cook, others clean the house, still others wash the 
clothes ; likewise among men, some plough, others 
sow, still others tend the cattle. But even though 
all have worked, the share of each in the produce 
cannot be determined separately. The man who 
ploughed cannot say with certainty what amount of 
produce is due to his share of labour. The same is 
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true for others, both men and women. Therefore, no 
one feels that he is being cheated of his due share 
since they produce collectively and consume collec¬ 
tively. Each member is important for the economic 
stability of the family, therefore no member can 
expect extra consideration based on his economic 
returns. Varying consideration or respect is accorded 
to the different members but that is in relation to 
their age, sex and family status and irrespective of 
their capabilities to produce economic goods. 

This economic basis which helped to maintain 
the integrity of the agricultural joint-family is 
missing in the urban settlements. Each member is 
rewarded for his labour in terms of money; and 
the incomes are different. The member who contri¬ 
butes more money income to the family budget feels 
that he is shouldering more responsibility than others. 
This is true even in the case of husband and wife, 
if both of them are working. Should the wife earn 
more than the husband, she begins to feel that she 
is better qualified to make decisions for the family 
which fact may be quite disagreeable to the husband 
and may lead to family tensions. It is inevitable that 
economic individualism and the concept of contract 
which it engenders, influence marriage and family 
organisation in the urban society. 

Emancipation of Women 

Traditionally woman has had a very subordinate 
status in Indian society. Sri. K. M. Panikkar says, 
“Basically Hindu social organisation proceeds on the 
assumption that the daughter never belonged to it”. 
No doubt, a woman is worshipped as a mother, 
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venerated as a wife, loved as a sister, but not much 
regarded as a woman or daughter. As a woman she 
has significance in society only in relation to man. 
This does accord to her a position, but a distinctly 
subordinate one. 

According to Manu, the law-giver, “no sacrifice 
is allowed to women apart from their husbands, no 
religious rites, no fasting, as far as wife honours her 
lord so far she is exalted in heaven”. Her salvation 
is through her service and worship of her husband, 
however degraded and immoral and unmanly he 
may be. Her property rights are vested in her hus¬ 
band and she has very little right of inheritance. 
Marriage is indossoluble so that on her husband's 
death there is nothing left for the widow but to 
await reunion with her husband. 

The woman may have no power as a wife, but 
as a mother she acquires it. The greatest respect is 
paid to the mother of several children., especially 
male children. In the code of Manu it is stated, “the 
mother exceedeth a thousand fathers in the right for 
reverence”. Therefore, the desire among the newly¬ 
weds to have children is very great. If the first born 
is a son she acquires a very privileged position within 
the family. She, therefore, waits for power within 
the family which comes to her as she has more child¬ 
ren and grows in age. Then she becomes the pillar 
of the household ruling other women the way she 
was ruled, and in many ways even ruling men. If 
she is unable to bear a child (even though the fault 
may lie with her husband), she is accused and her 
life becomes miserable. 
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Urbanisation has brought a revolutionary change 
ir the status of Indian women both indirectly and 
directly. It has emancipated them. The breakdown 
of the joint-family in the urban centres, has two major 
influences upon the young brides. The first is that 
the woman now has become the mistress of her own 
home. She no longer has to live under the dictato¬ 
rial and oppressive treatment of her mother-in-law. 
Furthermore, as a member of the joint-family she was 
engaged in domestic chores from morning until night, 
with no time which she could call her own but now 
various agencies in the cities are providing services 
and goods essential to the family. This affords the 
housewife more leisure, which can be spent creatively 
provided she has developed interests which are help¬ 
ful for personality development. In this situation, she 
also needs to develop self-confidence in order to be 
able to act on her own initiative. She can no more 
depend upon her in-laws for direction and guidance as 
in the rural family. 

Secondly, by breaking away from the joint-family 
the husband and the wife now have the opportunity to 
know each other better and develop a feeling of com¬ 
panionship based on love. This human relationship of 
love and sympathy enhances the position of the woman 
in the eyes of the husband. He values her not only 
for the number of children she bore or the large dowry 
she brought (they still do have influence), but also for 
the intrinsic personal qualities she possesses. It is no 
doubt true that in certain cases the discovery of per¬ 
sonal qualities may become disappointing but at least 
the assessment will be based on what a person is. 

Industrial urbanisation has also offered to women 
the opportunity to work for wages. Ogburn is of the 
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opinion that the typewriter has played a significant 
part in the emancipation of women in the West. To a) 
certain extent we can also say that industrial develop¬ 
ment has helped emancipation of Indian women. It 
is becoming increasingly common for women to take 
up employment and subsidize the family income. Thus 
as an earning member she feels quite qualified to 
make domestic decisions which otherwise were being 
made only by the husband. Economic independence 
makes the woman conscious of her rights. Working 
outside the home and coming in contact with other 
people also broaden her outlook and mental horizon. 
Husbands in many cases are happy at the prospect 
of their wives getting jobs, for, the more money in¬ 
come or bank balance a family has, the greater is 
its social prestige. 

Urban conditions have also afforded women oppor¬ 
tunities of education. Panikkar writes that “Hindu 
orthodoxy undermined its own citadel when it per¬ 
mitted the education of women”. The middle class 
was the most enthusiastic in sending girls to schools 
and colleges. Education made them realise their lowly 
position in society and also the manner in which their 
Western counterparts asserted their rights in society. 
They quickly gave up the traditional idea that the 
service of their pati-devata is equal to worship of God 
Himself. The educated women formed women’s organ¬ 
isations, such as the Women’s Indian Association, the 
All-India Women’s Conference, etc., and campaigned 
for the uplift of their sisters who were still ignorant. 

It may be noted that these opportunities and faci¬ 
lities which urban conditions provide to women for 
their personal development may create a family pat- 
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tern conducive to deeper personal relation or they 
may increase family tensions and lead to more 
divorces. Some of the advanced countries of the West 
have suffered because their men and women did not 
realise that these new opportunities afforded by society 
through urbanism also placed upon their shoulders 
greater responsibilities. 
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New Social Goals 

The foregoing rapid survey of our urban settlements, 
must have helped the readers to see the great need 
for moulding our customs and institutions in a man¬ 
ner which will develop in the heterogenous mass of 
urban people, healthy values, attitudes and structures. 
Until now urban planning has laid stress upon its 
physical and material aspects. The need for planning 
social development has been largely overlooked. The 
new mechanical technique and its application through 
the factory system has brought enormous advantages 
in the way of increasing productivity but it has also 
brought with it many new responsibilities in the way 
of evolving new modes of social control and direction 
so as to arrive at desired goals. We have not yet fully 
recognised, much less fulfilled these new responsi¬ 
bilities. Thus far we have done little more than to 
embalm the intellectual and institutional trends of 
the preindustrial rural era. We have glorified the 
traditions of our forefathers and tried to make them 
work in these changed conditions. When all these 
devices have not minimised the tensions within us 
and our culture we have put the blame on the machines! 
for the evils of the modern era and only a few have 
taken to earnest social planning. 

The first great requisite for the success of any 
plan of social reconstruction is the acquiring of cor¬ 
rect and scientific data about our urban settlements. 
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The tools of a social engineer are the correct and rele¬ 
vant information that is available to him in regard 
to the field or area which he intends to reconstruct. 
Unfortunately, very few capable social scientists have 
taken time to conduct comprehensive surveys of our 
urban settlements. The tendency at present is to 
plunge into active social work by observing a few 
superficial conditions of a situation and relying mostly 
on generalisations. The result is that such social work¬ 
ers are only successful in scratching the surface of 
any situation whereas the root cause of social malady 
may not be tackled at all. 

For this reason it is essential that some of our 
social scientists confine themselves to the task of social 
investigation and thus supply the needed tools to those 
who are engaged in the work of reconstruction. Social 
survey is in itself a task of great magnitude and re¬ 
quires considerable help from the government, civic 
and private agencies. Furthermore, it needs well qua¬ 
lified and tactful persons because they will be deal¬ 
ing with human beings and not inanimate objects as 
does the physical scientist. But it has to be remem¬ 
bered that social scientists and planners may become 
so enthusiastic about their job that they may try to 
bring about a regimentation of society ; this is the 
case under totalitarian regimes. Such a state may 
prove to be more damaging to man's humanity than 
lack of planning. 

We now propose to consider some of the social 
goals for which we should be striving. In the fore¬ 
going chapters, some of the significant changes which 
urbanisation and industrialisation have brought about 
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in our social institutions have already been stated. It 
is evident that the urban pattern is in a state of dis¬ 
organisation and if we neglect to give it proper direc¬ 
tion, it can develop serious pathological conditions. 

From Traditional Custom to Positive Law 

Consider the new freedom which the immigrants 
acquire as they enter the urban industrial culture. As 
has already been stated, with the weakening of the 
bonds of rural custom, they feel free, yet having no 
alternative guide to social behaviour they also feel 
lost. Free from the checks and restraints of the tra¬ 
ditions of family, caste and village, yet lost without 
the guidance and directon they provided. No doubt, 
there will be some groups into which the migrant 
will fit and to which he will tend to belong ; and he 
will be somewhat bound by their customs. However, 
this bond is not strong enough or relevant enough to 
order and control his relationships with people in all 
the many areas of his life in the city. On the whole 
social contacts in the city tend to become impersonal, 
contractual and mechanised with the result that the 
individual loses the sense of belonging to any group 
intimately. Therefore very often men are thrown 
upon themselves. They have to achieve through indi¬ 
vidual initiative and action, those satisfactions which 
in the village were derived through participation in 
an intimate group. 

The situation is one that calls out men’s poten¬ 
tialities of self-determination, self-direction and self- 
control. But it also places a premium on the self- 
assertion of a rugged individualism which demoralises 
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oneself and does harm to society. If therefore the goal 
of social progress is to give the fullest possible scope 
for personal development to all in an ordered society, 
there is need to introduce a new basis of social con¬ 
trol in the urban community. This is the positive, 
legislated law. The first aim of law is to avoid chaos 
and contusion and to keep the peace in the face of 
unresolved conflicts of interests and their threats to 
violence. The second is more positive, namely, to give 
a sense of direction to the citizen’s public behaviour. 
Furthermore, it will provide the necessary legal frame¬ 
work for society to exercise its conscience and to work 
for social goals that express an ever-growing sense of 
social responsibility. 

From what we have said, it should be clear that 
positive law is not in itself a social goal. But in a 
situation where traditional customs have ceased to 
have utility as an effective source of social control, 
law may protect men’s rights and provide a general 
sense of direction for society. 

The matter of positive law creates certain prob¬ 
lems in the Indian setting. Firstly, it has been often 
stated that the average Indian, both village and city 
dweller, ignores the laws of the country to an extent 
that such laws soon become dead-letters. Secondly, the 
State machinery which enforces the laws has not been 
able to do its job quite successfully. For example, 
several laws regarding marriage have remained such 
only in the statute books and society has been con¬ 
ducting its affairs the way it did some hundreds of 
years ago. 

The truth is that at present we are in a transi¬ 
tional stage. The movement is from a caste and status 
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society to a class and contract society. In the former, 
there was no place for positive law. The affairs of 
the group were regulated by custom, which evolved 
in the course of years and even centuries. Members 
became aware of it not through any official announce¬ 
ment, but through their participation in the affairs of 
the group. Any violation of it was met with imme¬ 
diate punishment by panchayats whose procedures 
were intelligible and decisions expeditious. 

Today positive law has been enacted to take the 
place of custom in many areas of social life. But many 
of the laws have been criticised as Western importa¬ 
tions made without sufficient knowledge of the indi¬ 
genous conditions which they seek to change or con¬ 
trol, and as enacted without sufficient public 
opinion to support them. A measure of truth in the 
criticism has to be granted. Besides, the inadequate 
programme of educating the people about existing 
laws, the half-hearted measures and inefficient machin¬ 
ery to enforce them, and the time-consuming and, to 
the ordinary citizen, very unintelligible judicial pro¬ 
cesses needed to punish the guilty—all these indicate 
the need of rethinking our philosophy and practice 
of law. 

Many people do not even know the existence of 
several laws. Even if they know about a law, they 
are afraid to take advantage of it since the whole pro¬ 
cedure involves so much expense and waste of time. 
Dubois and Beauchamp wrote : “The new system is 
all to the advantage of the rich and influential and 
to the detriment of the poor.... so great is the dread 
amongst the poorer Hindus of these lengthy processes 
and of the prolonged absences from their homes which 
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witness before these tribunals, they will often spend 
large sums in bribing the official who brings the sum¬ 
mon, if any means whatever can be found by which 
they can elude the hateful business”. The statement 
remains largely true even after Independence. 

If in India laws by necessity have to precede pub¬ 
lic consciousness, then it is also necessary that such 
laws should be properly enforced for it is only then 
that they can draw the attention of the people to¬ 
wards the evil consequences of certain customs and 
practices. Otherwise, many laws tend to become dead- 
letters and public consciousness remains where it was. 

The effort to educate public opinion through legal 
enactments can prove futile, if the gulf between the 
laws and the general cultural level grows out of pro¬ 
portion. Public opinion is not created in a day. More¬ 
over, by simply enacting against some social evil, for 
instance, caste discrimination, very little can be. 
achieved, unless family, religion, village community, 
industry, etc., are also in the fight against caste pre¬ 
judices. No one element of our culture exists in, iso¬ 
lation. There is a close relationship between all that 
men do and believe in and if we desire to change one 
aspect we cannot ignore the others. 

With the growing gulf between the general cul¬ 
ture and the social laws, the people tend to devise 
ways and means by which the laws can be bypassed. 
Consequently, the laws which are aimed at creating 
public opinion in favour of new social values, lead 
the people to believe that they menace their freedom. 
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From Caste and Communalism to Community 

Freedom can have positive meaning for the peo¬ 
ple only if ways and means are found for instilling 
community sentiment among the city dwellers. By 
community we mean the aggregate of people, who, 
because they live together, work together or have 
other basic things in common, enter into permanent 
personal relationships among themselves based on 
mutual concern, respect and acceptance. Community 
is a significant social goal. For, men and women can 
become whole persons only when they have, for at 
least part of the time each day and week, the experi¬ 
ence of interpersonal relationship in a community. A 
community is a social unity which counteracts against 
caste and commercial groupings on the one hand and 
rugged individualism and class rigidity on the other. 

All complex societies will have difference in status 
of some kind built into their structure. Inequality of 
authority, social position and even of income is to a 
large extent inevitable in any viable social order. But 
a democratic society seeks to base such necessary in¬ 
equality of status, not on heredity as in caste, but 
as far as possible on individual competence tested 
increasingly in an atmosphere of freedom and equal¬ 
ity of opportunity. Democracy is incompatible with 
caste-structure ; and also with class-rigidity. But it 
may be unrealistic and perhaps also undesirable to 
have a classless society. An open society with social 
mobility between classes is a more practicable goal 
for our urban areas. If the mobility is real, it should 
be possible for people to have social intercourse and 
develop common interests and patterns of community 
living which cut across class divisions. 
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People who come to the city are often immediately 
drawn into their caste, language, or religious groups. 
For a period such aggregations of caste, linguistic and 
religious groups may be helpful for orienting the new 
immigrants to the urban way of life, but too long an 
association with them will only encourage the deve¬ 
lopment of “communal exclusiveness and tensions 
which may prevent the development of new patterns 
more suitable to urban setting”. 

As religious communalism is the bane of our social 
and political life in India it should be specially dis¬ 
couraged and communities which transcend all reli¬ 
gious and caste barriers should be created. This 
does not imply that the religious convictions of the 
people are to be ignored. Religion will still under¬ 
gird the basic human values and all the activities of 
society. But this is different from identification of the 
organisations of religion with the institutions of society. 
In fact, religion can best serve society by criticising 
it and inspiring it from a position within but trans¬ 
cending society. Communal tensions in India have 
created enough of hatred and bitterness. It is time 
that we step out of our communal strongholds and 
rub shoulders in social life with persons who 
though different in their religious faith are yet alike 
in their human hopes and aspirations. 

For the purpose of developing community senti¬ 
ment, it will be necessary to group people into rather 
small groups and to create or facilitate an atmosphere 
of mutual trust, confidence, acceptance, and voluntary 
interdependence. The entire city cannot form one 
community but the various “natural” groupings of 
those who live, work, play and/or worship together 
may be taken as a basis for community life. Actually 
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the various “communities” in an urban situation might 
overlap very much so that one neighbourhood com¬ 
munity and one trade union community might include 
some of the same people and some different people. 
In the same way, in an urban situation, an indivi¬ 
dual might well belong to more than one such “com¬ 
munity”. This may be an important fact to note since 
community is usually thought of as implying com¬ 
monness of neighbourhood. Such commonness is no 
doubt desirable but in fact in cities the locus of the 
strongest communities is very seldom defined by geo¬ 
graphical bounds. 

The U.P. Government through its Social Welfare 
Department has proposed to launch a commendable 
scheme in this respect. The central idea of this scheme 
is to form little communities within a large city. It 
intends to proceed by dividing the entire city into 
several zones each comprising several mohallas The 
mohalla will have a committee composed of members 
from different walks of life as represented in the par¬ 
ticular locality. This committee will mobilise public 
support and sympathy at mohalla level, so that the 
people living therein may work co-operatively as a 
community. 

The trade union is another agency which can draw 
the workers and develop in them the sense of belong¬ 
ing. Fortunately, now many of the city trade unions 
are catering for the several needs of not only the 
workers but their families. This enables them to come 
together more frequently than when the trade union 
functioned as an agency only to fight the management. 
The co-operative movement is also acting as an im¬ 
portant agency for relating “economic activity to the 
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social goals’’ oi the urban community. Vocational 
groups such as those oi shopkeepers, teachers, doc- 
tors, etc., are other agencies through which the Ifi&ffl’ 
bers can develop a sense oi active community life; 
they can also help develop professional ethics and 
through their own rules and regulations check the 
wayward impulses of their members thus preventing 
exploitation. 


From Joint-family to Small-unit Family 

In the preceding chapter we have dealt with the 
joint-family and indicated the forces in urban society 
that make changes in its idea and structure inevit¬ 
able. Whatever else may be said about it, it seems 
clear that the old forms of the Indian joint-family are 
both unsatisfactory and probably impossible for most 
city dwellers. Quite possibly, some of the emotional 
attitudes and obligations of mutual concern and aid 
characteristic of the joint-family will continue to 
influence all family relationships in India for a long 
time to come, even after the physical jointness of the 
family has broken down. Such influences may help 
to preserve some of the more enduring values of the 
indigenous family traditions in the new emerging pat¬ 
terns of family. And this is to be greatly welcomed, 
since it is clear that the s*>called nuclear family of 
the West leaves much to be desired, particularly in 
the urban situation. The nuclear family tends to draw 
the lines of mutual affection and of mutual concern 
and aid too narrowly ; it is often too individualistic 
to make for life-long relationships ; it is too small a 
unit to be able to accept and develop the varied per¬ 
sonal traits of children born in it; and being too 
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small, the struggle to attain economic independence, 
though in itself desirable, very often puts strains on 
the essential functions of the family. If the nuclear 
family is considered the most desirable of possible 
forms of family in the urban setting, several correc¬ 
tives should be provided. Any new Indian ideal of 
small-unit family should have (1) a basis in the mar¬ 
ried love of mates, who intend married relations to 
be monogamous and permanent, (2) a framework of 
authority and discipline exercised in an atmosphere 
of common partnership, mutual acceptance and res¬ 
pect, (3) an adequate atmosphere of rearing the young 
including a religious basis for facing reality together, 
and (4) a recognition of an inclusive area of mutual 
concern and obligations within a group wider than 
the nuclear family. 

The form of the family is a most important social 
concern because it is in the family that the persona¬ 
lities are formed and the basic ideals and attitudes of 
people shaped. It is in the intimate family sphere of 
relationship that the elemental virtues of love, kind¬ 
ness, co-operation, service, justice, lawfulness, truth, 
freedom and the like are made a part of the indivi¬ 
dual as he grows into adulthood. Several specific 
points need further consideration. 

First, the question of choice of partner for mar¬ 
riage. The ideas and attitudes related to the selection of 
mates are changing. Many parents feel completely hor¬ 
rified when a son or daughter refuses to marry the ona 
whom they have selected or when they (the wards) 
themselves make a selection. The orthodox section 
even go to the extent of believing that this is immoral 
and sinful and should be stopped. But when we con- 
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sider the urban family structure, we realize that in 
the new setting arranged marriages have to be modi¬ 
fied. A pattern of “guided choice” is gradually evolv¬ 
ing which retains the control of the family and also 
gives opportunity for the expression and choice of the 
individual person. The advantages of this pattern are 
obvious in that the emphasis is rightly placed upon 
the personal and mutual relationship of man and 
woman ; but at the same time this relationship is set 
within the broader social context of the family and 
the local community. For this purpose it is necessary 
for parents to realize that their wards should be per¬ 
mitted and encouraged to make their choice of part¬ 
ners in a responsible manner having consideration for 
all those factors which help to .make marriage suc¬ 
cessful for the persons concerned. Religious and social 
welfare agencies should provide means within due 
social control whereby young people may meet one 
another and grow to understand each other better. 

To some orthodox sections this form of “guided 
choice” may appear quite irreligious because it is born 
out of mutual love and affection for each other— 
Gandharva form. But considering some of the reli¬ 
gious texts, it becomes evident that Gandharva form 
of marriage has not been condemned by all writers. 
Says P. N. Prabhu in Hindu Social Organisation : 
“Now, while Manu regards the first six forms of 
marriage as lawful, he gives his particular approval 
to the gandharva and rakshasa vivaha forms in the 

case of the warrior vama _Baudhayana observes 

that of all the forms, the gandharva form is recom¬ 
mended by some since it springs out of mutual love 
of the two parties. Both Baudhayana and Narada say 
that this form is meant for all the varnas . The Kama 
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Sutras have also specially recommended the gan- 
dharva form of vivaha as being the most respected 
form of marriage; because, says Vatsayana, it is the 
result of mutual love ; and, he adds, mutual love is 
the true foundation as well as the true goal of mar¬ 
riage.” 

The second question is in regard to the age of 
marriage. Early marriages are quite prevalent in the 
villages but are being discouraged in the urban com¬ 
munities because of social, material and physiologi¬ 
cal reasons. 

Early marriages in the rural agricultural socie¬ 
ties may not have had any harmful consequences in 
regard to the upbringing of the children because the 
wife lived under the guidance of older members of 
the joint-family. Any child born became the respon¬ 
sibility of the entire family. But in the urban situa¬ 
tion the rearing of children and their informal edu¬ 
cation are becoming almost solely the mother’s respon¬ 
sibility, of course, with the help of the husband. A 
responsibility of this magnitude can be shouldered 
effectively only by those who have learnt to think 
for themselves. The mother will be expected to pro¬ 
vide a coherent and complete picture of the world in 
which the child has to live, for often he will get 
confused by the inconsistencies and contradictions 
that will confront him. 

Thirdly, disparity in age between husband and 
wife. In regard to sex and marriage, a general sur¬ 
vey of the Indian social history makes evident that 
Indian society has tacitly upheld a double standard 
of morality, one for women and another for men. It 
has affected ideas and practices of marriage. A woman 
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should be a virgin before marriage and should remain 
true to her husband even after his death. There is 
no such condition for a man. The imposition of res¬ 
trictions on widow-remarriage is a result of this atti¬ 
tude. The widowers of course could remarry any num¬ 
ber of times. Even if they were old, they married 
young girls, who usually outlived them. The conse¬ 
quence was the increase in the number of widows. 
Law today permits widow remarriage, but social dis¬ 
approval is still strong, though it is changing in the 
urban communities. If public opinion favours remar¬ 
riage of widows as it does that of widowers, then 
every widower may be able to find a wife from among 
the widows of his age-group. This will reduce the dis¬ 
parity between the ages of husband and wife and will 
make for better adjustments in an urban family. If 
the husband is too old and the wife too young and 
inexperienced, the wife loses her identity and, if the 
husband is critical of her youthful ways, also her self- 
confidence. They cannot easily function as compa¬ 
nions which is necessary in a small-unit family. 

Fourthly, the parent-child relation. With the 
growth of the nuclear type of family and increased 
mental and overt involvement with affairs of the out¬ 
side world, the authority of the parents in relation to 
their children has seemingly weakened. This too often 
tends to create tensions between parents and children. 
Parents feel that the younger generation is becoming 
too independent and disrespectful whereas children 
feel that the parents are too dictatorial and somewhat 
“out-of-date”. 

We must remember that the nuclear family is not 
self-sufficient enough to meet all the social, economic. 
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political, educational, religious, cultural and recrea¬ 
tional needs of its members. In the rural joint-family, 
all these needs were generally met within the family 
itself. Through tradition and long usage, the family 
acquired a unity of purpose which resolved conflicts 
in the fulfilment of men’s varied needs. The different 
functions were carried out in relative harmony. But 
now the members of the nuclear family have to join 
various institutions and associations outside the home 
for the fulfilment of these several needs. Their loyalty 
which in the village setting was entirely for the 
family, is now divided among several agencies. 

Under such circumstances, a youngster by simply 
trying to adhere to the rules and regulations of his 
associations may displease his parents. A simple 
example is that the parents may want their son to 
return home at 6 p.m. but the club of which the son 
is a member may be closing its activities only at 7 p.m. 
If the son obeys his parents, then he misses part of 
the recreational activities and is also labelled as a 
person not interested in the joys of life. It may even 
mean loss of membership. On the other hand, if he 
co-operates in the club activities then the parents feel 
that he is becoming disobedient, disrespectful and 
independent and that he is ruining himself by re¬ 
maining out till late at night. If one were to inquire 
deeper into the matter, one would realise that the son 
is becoming growingly dependent upon these outside 
agencies, because the family is unable to meet his 
needs. 

Under these conditions, the parents, who probably 
have lived their lives in a different environment, have 
to become a little more understanding about the needs 
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of their children. They should not prevent them from 
becoming active members of outside associations but 
should on the other hand guide them to become good 
members of proper associations. This guidance has to 
begin from the early years of the child. To be able? 
to guide more effectively, parents will have to try to 
understand and become friends of their children. 
Without understanding and companionship between 
parents and children, children are apt to treat their 
home merely as a place where they eat and sleep. Young 
people can no more find a static secure environment 
in city as in the old village communities ; they will 
have to live in an environment which is constantly 
changing and offers them freedom of choices. There*- 
fore, the parents have to so discipline them that there 
gradually grows within them “a self-discipline direct¬ 
ed to the fulfilment of the purpose of life”. 

The younger generation should also bear in mind 
the sensibilities of the older people. It would, be a folly 
to completely disregard the authority of parents. 
Without authority, there is only chaos and confusion 
in the home. It is true that some of the modes of 
exercising authority may appear quite unreasonable to 
the children but modifications may be brought about 
by drawing the parents’ attention to this fact rather 
than by rebelling against them. The right relation 
between freedom and authority have to be learned in 
the home, if democracy should succeed elsewhere. 

Fifthly, social security. Another feature of the 
nuclear family which needs attention is that it cannot 
any longer provide economic security to its members 
as did the joint-family. The joint-family took care of 
its aged, sick, disabled, orphaned and widowed 
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members. It provided not only econofmic but psycho¬ 
logical securities. With the progressive disintegration 
of the joint-family, there is growing destitution in the 
cities and plans for providing the needed security are 
yet to be drawn up by society. 

There is need for a comprehensive social security 
programme, which will include both social assistance 
and social insurance. The plan drawn out by 
Prof. Adarkar was rather premature (considering the 
economic resources of the country) even though it was 
comprehensive. The Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme is, anyhow, a very commendable beginning, 
though a humble one. As the country progresses, 
economically more and more people should be covered 
by this or similar schemes of social insurance. The 
U.P. Government in its current budget has made finan¬ 
cial provision for giving pensions to old people over 
70 years of age who are without any family support. 
This step was taken in recognition of increasing dis¬ 
integration of the joint-family. 

When the people and the Government are becom¬ 
ing actively concerned about this aspect of the influ¬ 
ence of urbanisation, let them not forget that the aged 
and the orphans need psychological and emotional 
security along with the economic. Orphanages and 
homes for the old do take care of the economic needs 
but they have proved quite inadequate in providing 
the necessary psychological and emotional satisfaction 
to the inmates. At this point, the local community 
can render very important service by planning for the 
care of the aged, the poor, the handicapped, and the 
orphans. If such matters are made the sole respon-' 
sibility of the State, institutions tend to become im- 
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personal. Much of the financial assistance may have 
to come from the State. But the local community can 
give the human touch without which personal values 
are lost. 

Sixthly, Family Planning. In the interest of the 
economic and social welfare of the people of the nation 
as a whole and of individual families in particular, 
family planning has been welcomed. We cannot go 
into all the ethical issues involved in it here. In our 
opinion, a decision by both husband and wife together 
to plan and control child births for the sake of the 
healthy development of their family is a responsible 
moral act. We would in this connection underline the 
opinion of the Government of India, “that the family 
planning programme should not be narrowed down 
only to the birth control and spacing of children, but 
should promote as far as possible growth of the family 
as a unit of society in a manner designed to facilitate* 
the fulfilment of those conditions which are neces¬ 
sary for the welfare of the unit from the social, eco¬ 
nomic, health and cultural points of view”. (Social 
Welfare in India.) 

Finally, where the family in the urban setting is> 
being stripped of all its secondary functions it isi 
necessary to ask : What are the basic functions which 
the family should perform. In our opinion, the fol¬ 
lowing three functions should never be removed from 
the family unit: “(1) the basic personal fulfilment of 
man and woman as husband and wife, as father and 
mother, (2) the begetting of children, and (3) their 
proper upbringing”. No matter what other functions 
are taken away from the family these three should 
never be permitted to go. 

F 
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Women's New Role in Family and Society 

Many men and even women have mixed feelings 
towards recent legislation aimed at elevating the posi¬ 
tion of women in Indian society. Yet, there is no basis 
for discrimination between men and women in terms 
of their status and recognised value in society. No 
doubt, men and women have separate functions in 
many areas of social life. But difference in functions 
cannot justify inequality of status as persons. The 
basic democratic assumption is that men and women 
have no inherent inequality though they have inher¬ 
ent differences. The equality advocated here has been 
misunderstood by feminist movements. They have 
sought to deny functional differences between men 
and women and fought for the rights of women to 
take over all the social functions which men have 
been performing. Such movements however may be 
a necessary protest against the attempt of men to 
decide for women their special functions and their 
place. 

It is gratifying that in India, the rights of women 
have been granted in the fundamental law of the land 
without a struggle. Recently the State by passing 
acts in respect to marriage, divorce, succession, adop¬ 
tion and maintenance has given a generous hand to 
emancipate women. Though achieved in law, eman¬ 
cipation is yet to be realised in life. Nevertheless it 
should now be possible to develop the idea of men- 
women co-operation as the basis of healthy develop¬ 
ment in family, State and society. Emancipation it¬ 
self, whether already or yet to be realised, should be 
viewed in the light of its social purpose, namely, free 
and responsible partnership of men and women in all 
walks of life. 
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In the nuclear urban family, the wife can no more 
be considered just another person to work according 
to directions given. She has to be a companion of the 
husband and also responsible for the proper upbring¬ 
ing of the children. A woman who has not learnt to 
think independently cannot perform the duties of a 
wife and mother the way she is expected. The hus¬ 
band who has little contact with his other relatives 
also has to seek help and advice on crucial matters 
from his wife. Moreover, in the urban situation the 
mother’s influence and personality is of the utmost 
significance in moulding the values and attitudes of 
the children. Therefore, woman has to be provided 
every opportunity for expansion of her personality. 
She has to have a correct understanding of the world 
in which her children are to live, for then only can 
she prepare them to take their proper place in society. 

In society today, more especially in the urban 
areas, women have significant openings for work. Not 
only to earn some money by doing unskilled labour 
in industry, but also to enter the professions and build 
careers for themselves. There is no area of public life 
in Indian society today, where women are not making 
a real contribution. Therefore, the special role of 
women in the larger spheres of social life as distinct 
from their role in the i'umily as wife and mother, 
needs seriously to be thought ou:. Already nursing, 
teaching and sociai welfare are recognised as areas 
where women by their nature have a large part to 
play. And there is a natural gravitation of working 
women to these spheres of activity. Even in the pro¬ 
fessions which have been traditionally the prerogative 
of the male of the species, the partnership of women 
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has brought a new quality of life. After all, with 
growing mechanisation of work, men have made them¬ 
selves successful as cooks and in other roles which 
have been traditionally women’s jobs. Indeed, old 
boundary lines are losing their meaning in a techni¬ 
cally developing society. It means that partnership 
between men and women may ennoble life literally 
in every walk of life. 

Is it possible for a good working woman to be an 
efficient mother as well ? The question is rather 
academic for many mothers who are compelled by 
economic necessity to work and contribute to the in¬ 
come of their family. Where such compulsion does 
not exist, women who find tha ! : work means neglect 
of husband and children will, and perhaps ought to, 
give first priority to the home. But many working 
women who are also mothers would assert that with 
sufficient planning and real partnership of the men, 
it is not impossible to make a success of both. No 
doubt, except for those who are specially called to 
certain careers or to celebacy, motherhood should 
have a certain clear priority as it is a distinct vocation 
of women ordained by the Creator. 

Basic Education for the City 

We have indicated in general terms some of the 
desirable social goals of urban community life in 
India. The means suggested for realising them may 
not be applicable to all situations. The mechanism of 
our institutional structures and community organisa¬ 
tions vary from locality to locality and therefore any 
standardised method of approach will not be possi¬ 
ble. But it is evident that what we encounter in the 
urban areas is a social revolution of great magnitude 
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and that we should deliberately direct them to ends 
which will enhance and not hinder abundant life for 
all. However, “if social change has to be goal-direc- 
ed, non-violent and effective, the condition is that 
such change should be mediated through knowledge, 
values and vision”. This underlines the importance 
of organising education as “the instrument of a silent 
social revolution”. 

In India, much attention is rightly given to the 
scheme of basic education as the spearhead of a re¬ 
volution in the villages. Can we develop a similar 
pattern of Basic Education for the city, taking into 
account the dynamic urges of urbanism and indus¬ 
trialism and the need of new social goals. The type 
of education we have will determine the type of citi¬ 
zens we have—especially as more and more of them 
are “educated” in the formal sense. The “responsible! 
citizen” of the Greek city-states, the “gentleman” of 
the Victorian England, and perhaps the guru of Indian 
classics, are types of men which different patterns of 
education have aimed to produce, with varying 
degrees of success. To use this means well, we must! 
sdmehow get a clear idea of the kind of product, the 
citizen of the future, and then modify our educational 
patterns, which are uniformly regarded unsatisfactory, 
so that we may mould children and young people in 
accordance with this model in our minds. 

Social education at the adult level is perhaps a, 
more immediate and important need. In several 
countries, it has offered men knowledge of them¬ 
selves and their world and has equipped them to work ■ 
for the transformation of society. Much remains to 
b& : *dohe in India in this regard. 
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Worker and His Work 

The Artisan in Pre-British India 

The Indian worker has trekked along a difficult path 
passing through different stages of socio-economic 
development, from the self-sufficiency of the village 
economy to the modern system of factory production. 

The basic social institutions, joint-family and 
caste together determined the occupational opportu¬ 
nities and status in pre-British India. This is so even 
now in village India in varying degrees. Due to the 
serious difficulties in transportation and communica¬ 
tions, production was not meant for wider markets. 
The objectives and methods of production were geared 
around the local needs. There were some towns which 
grew in importance as sacred places which attracted 
pilgrims, as seats of courts and capitals of provinces, 
and as centres of trade and commerce. Some of these 
towns earned wide reputation for their industries that* 
produced luxury goods. However, a considerable sec¬ 
tion of the industrial population was distributed in, 
the villages from where came the staple products 
necessary for the people. 

Industrial organisation of pre-British India con¬ 
sisted of the following five classes. Firstly, there was 
the class of artisans who were village servants like 
blacksmith, carpenter, potter, washerman, leather 
worker and scavenger ; and secondly, the more res^ 
pected class of independent artisans in the village like 
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the weaver, dyer, oilman and goldsmith. Then there 
was the large number of workers employed in somei 
highly reputed urban handicrafts producing fine tex¬ 
tiles and a variety of products that met the demands 
of the courts, aristocratic people and the foreign mar¬ 
kets. The fourth class of workers were employed in 
some more localised industries like iron-smelting, salt¬ 
petre, glass and paper. Artisans and craftsmen 
who were forced to work in the workshops of Gov¬ 
ernment and in certain important constructions may 
be considered as the fifth class. This is indeed a very 
rough classification. 

The different classes of village artisans could be 
identified as different subcastes. They were found 
in all parts of the country, though the status, rights 
and duties of the members of a class varied slightly 
from place to place. Many of the artisans cul¬ 
tivated their own plots of land. The people of the; 
villages were regularly in need of their services for 
which they were given a fixed share of the produce 
of the farm. They formed an integral part of the vil¬ 
lage community. The artisan did not face the threat 
of competition from outside and so he had no incen¬ 
tive to improve his crude methods. There was no spe¬ 
cialisation and division of labour. 

The urban handicrafts were considered to be the 
best organised industry in India till the beginning of 
the 19th century. Each craft in the important centres) 
was organised into a guild which could be identified in 
most cases with a subcaste. In other words, the caste 
or subcaste itself was an occupational guild. Some¬ 
times the guild and subcaste corresponding to the same 
occupation co-existed. These guilds took care of the 
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quality of the products and the welfare and training 
of its members, and did not provide freedom in the 
choice of occupation. The elders exercised tremend¬ 
ous influence. 

The artisans’ role was well integrated into the 
total community life. There existed direct and per¬ 
sonal relations between the artisan and his customer. 
The subcastes in villages and the guilds in the more 
organised urban trades helped their members not only 
to learn skills and earn livelihood, but to satisfy their 
needs for protection of rights, association, and social 
participation. The focus was on the worker and his 
life in its totality, his livelihood, family life and social 
relations. The worker was satisfied with his lot, as; 
opportunities for mobility and advancement were not 
available. New problems of adjustment hardly con¬ 
fronted him, as his life was static and stagnant. 

Migration to Industrial Centres 

With the beginning of the establishment of Bri¬ 
tish rule in India, the foundations for large-scale pro¬ 
duction to meet the commercial purposes of the 
British, were laid. The plantation of indigo was in¬ 
troduced, involving a large number of tenants. How¬ 
ever, as stated earlier, the impact of Industrial 
Revolution in Europe struck the Indian shore only 
from the middle of the last century with the appli¬ 
cation of mechanical power to manufacture goods on 
a large scale and investment of capital by foreigners 
in the industrialisation of the country. The competi¬ 
tion of highly mechanised methods of production which 
placed cheaper goods in the market, the disappear¬ 
ance of native courts, and the establishment of a new 
class of European and Indian officials who failed to 
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patronise Indian products, started affecting the handi¬ 
crafts adversely. There was a rapid decline in the 
economic importance and artistic superiority of the 
native products, and in the power and leadership of 
the occupational guilds and castes. 

A major section of the urban artisans and later 
some of the rural artisans, especially the village 
weaver, were the first to bear the brunt of the com¬ 
petition from the mechanised production. 

While some of the workers tried to survive this 
crisis by changing their methods of craftsmanship and 
turning out cheaper products, a large number of others 
joined the rank of agricultural labourers. The 
public works in the construction of roads and rail¬ 
ways undertaken by the Government employed a 
large number of people consisting of agricultural 
labourers, slaves and urban and rural artisans who 
fell with the decline of the handicrafts. Thus perhaps 
for the first time in the history of India a class of 
general casual labourers was created. By the fall of 
the last century the industrial society consisted of 
rural and urban artisans working independently or 
under financiers, artisans employed as wage-earners 
by the master artisans or in the small workshops, and 
labourers employed in the public works, in the plan¬ 
tations, textiles and other industries. 

Meanwhile pressure on land became increasingly 
acute. A class of landless labourers and dispossessed 
cultivators was emerging. They could no longer be 
absorbed in the handicrafts and village industries. 

They turned to the industrial towns in response 
to the demand for labour in the factories. The causes; 
of the migration to the towns are manifold. The acute 
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pressure on land resulting from the decline of indus¬ 
tries and increase in population, problems of unecono¬ 
mic holding, poverty, unemployment, indebtedness, 
loss of land due to accumulation of debt, and eviction 
of tenants by landlords, made life in the village im¬ 
possible. “They are pushed, not pulled to the city,” 
says the Report of the Royal Commission on Labour 
in 1931. Many industrial centres sprung up in the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country offering opportunities for 
employment. The new facilities of transport offered 
to take the people to the towns. The other members 
in the joint-family took care of the interests of the 
family in the absence of the worker who migrated. 
The majority of the migrants consisted of the artisans 
who could not plod on with their traditional handi¬ 
crafts, landless labourers, and people from the depres¬ 
sed castes in the villages. The new opportunities for 
independence and mobility in the cities where the 
barriers set by the traditional institutions were stea¬ 
dily breaking down, were alluring to the migrants. 
This was especially so to the members of the depres¬ 
sed classes. The employment in the industries helped 
many people to survive the economic depression and 
many others could re-erect their fallen economic 
structure in the villages. Many studies have borne- 
out the migratory character of the labour force in the 
important industrial cities in the country. 

New Problems in the City 

The standard of living of the Indian worker was 
one of the lowest in the world. This was mainly because 
of the low level of wages. Some of the evidences given 
before the Bombay Factory Labour Commission of 
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1885, as quoted by D. H. Buchanan in his book, The 
Development of Capitalist Enterprise in India (1934), 
reveal the extent to which the worker, his wife and 
children were exploited under most horrid and horri¬ 
ble conditions of work. The Royal Commission on. 
Labour pointed out that a family of average size; 
could not be maintained by the income of one wage- 
earner in the family and that this was especially true 
as far as the family of the unskilled worker was con¬ 
cerned. An enquiry into the budgets of working class 
in Bombay by Findlay Shirras concluded that the 
industrial worker in Bombay who was considered to 
maintain a higher living standard than most of his 
friends in other industrial centres, consumed the 
maximum cereals allowed by the famine code, but 
less than the diet provided to criminals in jails under 
the Bombay Prisons Code. Due to the low income and 
the high cost of living he has not succeeded in im¬ 
proving his habits of food and clothing and conditions 
of housing. The findings of various investigations 
made into the food habits of the worker show that 
both the quality and the quantity of food are miserably 
inadequate. Though there is a remarkable rise in the 
wage-level after the Second World War, it has not 
successfully coped up with the rising cost of living. 
Shri C. D. Deshmukh remarked in 1947 that India is 
suffering from a wage-price spiral, and the higher 
wages paid to the worker are almost automatically 
offset by higher living cost. The Wage-level is too low 
to give any scope for saving for the unforeseen days 
of adversity. Besides, the extravagant ways of spend¬ 
ing on marriages, funerals, and festivals, and easy 
access to the money-lenders make the worker a per¬ 
petual debtor. 
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In the factory the conditions of work were miser¬ 
able for a very long time and they are so in many 
industries even now. The engineering aspects of the 
industry like location, layout, machine design, and 
the sequence of operation were given some conside¬ 
ration, while the physical, psychological and social 
needs of the worker received scant attention. The 
result was that he worked for long hours in woefully 
bad conditions in ill-lighted, ill-ventilated and con¬ 
gested buildings. Provisions for washing and drinking 
facilities, removal of dirt and dust, regulation of tem¬ 
perature and humidity, and protection of the worker 
from dangerous machinery and accidents were 
nil or extremely inadequate in most of the industries. 
Prevalence of insanitary conditions and excessive noise 
and dust affected the worker. In the early days of 
industrialisation in India the working day was from 
14 to 18 hours, and this was particularly so in sea¬ 
sonal industries and ‘sweated’ industries. There was> 
no adequate provision for leave with or without 
wages, sick leave and distribution of rest pauses bet¬ 
ween hours of work. The Indian industrial worker is 
alleged to be less efficient than his counterpart in 
highly industrialised countries. The Labour Investi¬ 
gation Committee reports that “considering that in 
this country hours of work are longer, rest pauses 
fewer, facilities for apprenticeship and training rarer, 
standards of nutrition and welfare amenities far 
poorer, and the level of wages much lower than in 
other countries, the so-called inefficiency cannot be 
attributed to any lack of native intelligence or apti¬ 
tude on the part of the workers”. Only a few indus¬ 
tries maintained satisfactory standards in working 
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conditions. After the intervention of the State in the 
field, however, there is considerable improvement. 

Large numbers of women were employed in plan¬ 
tations, and also in mines for underground work and 
other industries. The employers found in women and 
children cheap and helpless labour. The employment 
of mothers away from home had serious repercussions 
in the marital relations and care of the child. The 
plight of the working children in the factories was 
miserable. After the enactment and enforcement of 
legal provisions regarding the age and hours of work, 
there is a steady decrease in the number of children 
employed in factories and a steady improvement in the 
conditions under which they are working. However, 
illegal employment of children continue in certain 
industries, especially in the unregulated factories and 
workshops, like bidi making, shellac, mica splitting, 
and carpet weaving. 

The process of adjustment to the factory system 
has become increasingly difficult and painful. Import¬ 
ant changes have taken place in the status of the 
worker and in the employer-employee relations which 
constitute the basic social structure of the factory 
system. Complete divorce between the worker and 
ownership of tools with which he works, is establish¬ 
ed. The worker labours with the raw materials, and 
the complicated aid expensive machines supplied by 
the entrepreneur to whozn he sells his labour. He 
produces for the impersonal market. Production isi 
unified and co-ordinated under close supervision. With 
increased division of labour and specialisation, the 
necessity of co-ordination, control and discipline in- 
«creases. The worker no longer determines the type, 
•quality and quantity of the goods which he produces, 
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and controls the conditions in which he is employed. 
All the aspects of work and conditions of employment 
are adapted and standardised according to the demands, 
of a machine technology. The technological changes 
that are introduced from time to time are hardly sub¬ 
ject to the worker’s control and oriented to his inter¬ 
ests and capacities. The increasing ability of the 
machine to replace the worker and his traditional 
skill leads to obsolescence of skills and technological 
unemployment. This poses a serious problem, espe- 
daily in a country like India which is overpopulated 
and where labour remains illiterate and inadequately 
organised . Large numbers of workers are exposed to 
unemployment and economic insecurity. The work¬ 
ers’ hostility toward machine is directed to the em¬ 
ployer and the society. 

In the modem factory it is increasingly difficult 
to establish any property-relationship between the 
producer and the product of his toil, and to recognise 
the importance of the work assignment of a single 
worker in the total process. Besides, the worker's 
significant community fails to recognise his special¬ 
ised work and this destroys the sentiment of work¬ 
manship. If a worker improves his methods and shows 
superior ability , it is hardly appreciated by his family 
members and friends, for they do not have a clear 
concept of his work. The problems of loss of crafts¬ 
manship and sense of achievement, and increasing 
dependence on the machine create a decline in the 
sense of personal responsibility and make the question 
of motivation of worker a difficult one. 

The industrial worker looks upon his work as a 
purely economic activity. In the industrial commu- 
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nity the work becomes a distinctly separate activity 
isolated from family life and social and cultural acti¬ 
vities, and aimed at the different and apparently con¬ 
flicting objectives of the customers, employers and 
employees. Work becomes a commodity to be pur¬ 
chased by the employer and a source of existence to 
the worker. As the hold of the traditional institutions 
and primary groups wanes, the productive relations 
break down and the occupational ethics are weaken¬ 
ed. To the modern worker, his obligations to his em¬ 
ployer, and his responsibilities towards the commu¬ 
nity are obscure. 

The working situation does not encourage healthy 
personal relations among the workers. Very often in 
the organisation of work, due consideration is not 
given to the worker’s need and desire to be 
a member of interest-groups in the work-situa¬ 
tion. The emphasis is on the ability of the worker 
to compete and his productive usefulness. All the 
schemes of incentive are geared around this, and the 
group life and team-spirit among the workers are 
damaged. Thus the assignment of job consciously or 
unconsciously prevents the formation of informal re¬ 
lationships among workers and creates social isola¬ 
tion in the factory. 

All these give rise to discontentment and griev¬ 
ances. The practice of labour to express their griev¬ 
ances are wilful negligence of duty, careless opera¬ 
tion, damage to property, disturbance of normal work, 
insubordination, demonstrations and strikes. 

Conflicts regarding wages which figure largely in 
industrial disputes, represent many other underlying 
frustrations of the worker, his “poverty of social 
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existence”. Elton Mayo explains the worker’s preoccu¬ 
pation with acquisitiveness (higher wages) as a des¬ 
perate attempt on his part to achieve certain goals 
which are otherwise not available. If satisfactory 
social relations are not within reach, it is natural that 
they seek less effective substitutes. 

These developments in the life and work of the 
industrial worker make him more and more depend¬ 
ent upon society. Yet his integration into the social; 
system remains inadequate. He needs help in shaping 
a pattern of integration between work and social 
values in the new urban industrial settlements. 

Worker's Incentives and Morale 

The term ‘morale’ denotes the mental condition of 
the worker as regards satisfaction from job, pride in 
the success of the concern, confidence and discipline. 
The problems of motivation and morale of labour and 
co-operation in industry are perplexing and they have 
received increasing attention in many industrialised 
countries. The relative effectiveness of monetary in¬ 
centives and non-monetary incentives in building up 
morale has been widely debated among social scien¬ 
tists and administrators in industry. It becomes diffi¬ 
cult to explain the behaviour of the worker, as, in 
many cases, the real issues that motivate him are ob¬ 
scure. The values and aspirations that motivate the 
worker are various, and they may not always form 
a logical system of means-end relationships. For 
example, the desire to increase wages, control working 
conditions, and achieve security of employment, may 
motivate the workers either to increase output or to 
restrict output. However, some important incentives 
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can be enumerated. There are the positive incentives 
like wages, expected promotion, continuity of employ¬ 
ment, preference in case of lay off, approval from 
supervisor and fellow workers, healthy competition, 
sense of honesty and responsibility, and feeling of 
achievement. These stimulate the worker to work and 
even to excel the set standards, if possible. The nega¬ 
tive incentives may include fear of discharge, lay off, 
reduction of wages, and disapproval from the super¬ 
visor and fellow workers. The worker tries hard to 
meet the requirements in order to avoid these nega¬ 
tive factors in the situation of his work. The goals 
which provide the worker positive motivations are 
discussed briefly under the following heads : higher 
wages, welfare facilities, security, status, healthy social 
environment and scope for social participation through 
trade unions. 

1. Higher Wages 

Importance of wages to an Indian worker who 
has one of the lowest standards of living in, the world, 
cannot be overestimated. Miserably low wages, heavy 
indebtedness, high cost of living, absence of any com¬ 
prehensive scheme of social security to protect the 
worker from major risks in life, all make wages the 
most important problem. The first attempt of statu¬ 
tory regulation of wages was done through the Mini¬ 
mum Wages Act of 1948, which applies only to indus¬ 
tries where workers are insufficiently organised and 
needed protection of the State. The question of wagesi 
in most of the industries is settled either as a result 
of awards of Industrial Tribunals or Collective Agree¬ 
ments. The wage policy of the State is based on the 
need to reduce disparities of income, to give due share 
to the worker in the national income and to 
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implement the minimum wages legislation effectively. 
In the Second Five-Year Plan,, the worker's right to a 
fair wage and to a share in, the profits as a result of 
increased production has been recognised. Besides in¬ 
crease in wages, the range of monetary incentives* 
include grant of increments, introduction of piece- 
rates, payment of production bonus and annual bonus, 
long service bonus, insurance scheme, and financial 
reward for constructive suggestions. These incen¬ 
tives immediately tied in with the performance of the 
work, induce the worker to increase his production, 
if these schemes are simple, practicable and fair. 

While the effectiveness of income as an incentive 
depends on the one hand on the worker’s need for a 
standard of living, it depends on the other hand on 
the relative importance of money in the worker’s scale 
of values and in terms of his competitive status within 
the factory and in the community. Consideration of 
wages as symbolic of social position and the role of 
money as a means to a great variety of other goals, 
have to be recognised. In a dynamic industrial com¬ 
munity, many of the status-fixing standards that ex¬ 
ercise influence in a rural community lose their im¬ 
portance. Income exerts a much greater influence and 
becomes symbolic of other standards of valuation. 
Some of the traditional values are being increasingly 
commercialised and can be purchased or compensated 
with income. Security of income, a small increase in 
pay, and methods of payment may reflect increased 
social recognition and their significance to the worker 
may be far beyond the direct monetary advantage. 
Besides, as pointed out earlier, the worker may un¬ 
consciously relate his dissatisfaction at various 
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aspects of employment, to the question of wages, as a 
result of which the volume of complaints regarding 
wages may increase. Recognition of these aspects of 
the economic demands of the worker is important in 
the study of his behaviour. When the wages are ade¬ 
quate and permit some margin for meeting demands 
for higher living standards, other motives play im¬ 
portant parts. 

2. Welfare Facilities 

“For our part,” says the Report of the Labour 
Investigation Committee, “we prefer to include under 
welfare activities anything done for the intellectual, 
physical, moral and economic betterment of the work¬ 
ers, whether by employers, by Government or by 
other agencies, over and above what is laid down by 
law, or what is normally expected as part of the con¬ 
tractual benefits for which the workers may have bar¬ 
gained. Thus under this definition we may include 
housing, medical and educational facilities, nutrition 
(including provision of canteens), facilities for rest 
and recreation, co-operative societies, day nurseries 
and creches, provision for sanitary accommodation, 
holidays with pay, social insurance measures, under¬ 
taken voluntarily by employers alone or jointly with 
workers, including sickness and maternity benefit 
schemes, provident funds, gratuities and pensions, 
etc.” 

Since the Second World War, especially after 
Independence, both the Government and some enlight¬ 
ened employers have recognised that provision of ade¬ 
quate welfare measures is essential for securing 
increased productivity. The cost incurred in this con¬ 
nection is being considered not as a gesture of charity, 
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but as a good investment. There are many employers 
in the country who have voluntarily provided very 
good facilities, some of which excel the standards set! 
by the State in law and practice. Some of these em¬ 
ployers are spending large sums for maintaining well 
equipped hospitals and dispensaries, rest-houses, can¬ 
teens and creches, night schools for workers and pro¬ 
viding day schools for their children and providing 
proper housing, recreational and many other facili¬ 
ties. The cases of welfare facilities wholly organised 
and run by trade unions are very few in our country. 
Trade unions in, some of the highly industrialised 
countries have assumed great responsibilities in the 
field of labour welfare. However, the outstanding 
record of the Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad, 
in welfare activities, deserves special mention. 

The Government is trying to be a model employer 
to the workers employed in its undertakings. Labour 
Welfare Funds are constituted in most of the indus¬ 
trial undertakings of the Central Government and 
about li lakhs of workers are being benefited by thesei 
funds. The Fund is partially supported by grants from 
Government and is utilised for indoor and outdoor 
games, reading rooms, etc. The welfare facilities pro¬ 
vided to the employees of the Railways and the Post 
and Telegraphs which are the largest employing 
departments of Government, are good. The State 
Governments are also giving increasing importance to 
welfare of the workers and they run labour welfare 
centres either directly or through Boards or through 
representative unions of labour. Under the Labour Wel¬ 
fare Fund Act, 1953, the Government of Bombay estab¬ 
lished a Statutory Labour Welfare Fund which at pre- 
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sent maintains 54 labour welfare centres. The activities; 
of these centres include visual aids, facilities for physi¬ 
cal education, adult education, employment aids by 
training in alternative occupations, creches, nursery 
schools, sewing classes, health education, and classes 
for training of selected workers in trade unionism and 
citizenship. 

By the enactment of certain important laws, it 
is made obligatory on employers to provide welfare 
measures to their employees. The Factory Acts that 
were passed from time to time have laid down mini¬ 
mum standards regarding lighting, ventilation, fenc¬ 
ing of machines, control of temperature, and safety 
measures. In the latest Factory Act of 1948, there are 
provisions for more progressive measures like wash¬ 
ing facilities, facilities for storing and drying clothing, 
rest rooms, canteens, creches, first-aid appliances and 
appointment of welfare officers. 

3. Security 

As long as trade unionism in the country remains 
weak and a large number of employees regard welfare 
work as a great liability, it is imperative that the pre¬ 
cise responsibilities of employers for welfare work are 
defined and enforced by law. All the advanced coun¬ 
tries consider comprehensive schemes of social secu¬ 
rity financed by employers, employees and the State, 
as an indispensable part of the total programme for 
nation-building. The main ingredients of a complete 
social security scheme are insurances for sickness and 
invalidity, accident, maternity, unemployment, old 
age and survivorship. 

The enactment of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1923, and Maternity Benefit Acts in many States 
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were all that existed before Independence. The Em¬ 
ployees’ State Insurance Act of 1948 is a very com¬ 
prehensive measure in which the provisions of the 
above two Acts are incorporated. The Act provides 
measures for medical care and treatment, cash bene¬ 
fits during sickness, maternity benefit for women 
workers and employment injury benefits with provi¬ 
sion for aid to dependants in the case of death of 
employees as a result of the injury. Though the scope 
of the Act is limited in its concept and application 
and do not include provisions for unemployment bene¬ 
fits, it may be considered as a beginning towards pro¬ 
viding minimum social security for industrial work¬ 
ers. The scheme is at present in force in about 38 
important industrial centres and covers over a million 
workers in perennial factories. For the first time the 
Coal Mines Provident Fund Act, 1948, and Employees’ 
Provident Fund Act, 1952, introduce funds adminis¬ 
tered by State provided for old age for employees in 
private industry. By the end of 1956, the Provident 
Fund Scheme covered more than 20 lakhs of work¬ 
ers in six industries, and since then it has been ex¬ 
tended to 14 new industries. It is proposed to extend 
the provisions of the Scheme to all industries having 
a total employment strength of 10,000 workers through¬ 
out the country. The possibility of converting the 
provident fund into suitable pension scheme seems to 
be under consideration. The Industrial Disputes Act 
makes some provision for compensation to workers 
who are retrenched. These individual schemes of pro¬ 
viding benefits may be combined into an overall social 
security scheme. “The aim of those who contemplate 
a system of social security should be to establish an 
order of priority best suited to meet the needs of the 
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country concerned, to provide not merely future lia¬ 
bilities but to develop future assets and so to build 
the foundations of a structure on which future advance 
can be made towards the pinnacles of refinement of 
freedom from want,” says Prof. H. S. Kirkaldy. 

4. Status and Social Environment 

The worker desires to maintain status in the com¬ 
petitive society within the factory. Within the indus¬ 
trial organisation there is a hierarchy of positions 
which carry with them social approval in varying 
degrees. The possibility to occupy one of such posi¬ 
tions is a strong incentive. The worker wants to be 
promoted to a higher position. Opportunities for lead¬ 
ership and self-expression available through joint- 
committees in the factory appeal to him. Satisfaction 
in accomplishing an important job, praise from the 
supervisor and fellow workers, satisfaction in gaining 
power and exerting it over others, pride in making 
valuable suggestions and special privileges for excep¬ 
tionally good contributions, are important to the 
worker. Employers who fail to get the co-operation 
of their employees even after providing them living 
wages and good welfare facilities will do well, if they 
attend to the needs of the employees for status. 

Relationship of the worker to the management and 
to his fellow workers form the worker’s social envi¬ 
ronment. Improved physical conditions are valuable 
as incentives, but are not enough. A heathy social 
environment constitutes a more positive incentive to 
work. For, the worker is not merely a biological but} 
also a psychological and social organism. A worker may 
put up with unpleasant working conditions, if his 
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personal relationships are satisfactory. Experiments 
aimed at discovering factors in rate of production, and 
employee morale, have shown the significance of the 
relation of the worker to his supervisor and fellow 
workers. 

One aspect of the social environment is the 
relation between management and labour. An 
effective system of communication between manage¬ 
ment and labour is a primary need in indus¬ 
trial establishments. If the workers are misinformed 
about real policies and problems of the management, 
they cannot be expected to become willing and enthu¬ 
siastic participants. A manager with talents for lead¬ 
ership will maintain effective communication down¬ 
ward in. the organisational hierarchy and inspire and 
influence the workers. There should be also an effec¬ 
tive flow of accurate information from the workers 
to the management at the top. The view-points and 
suggestions of the operatives should be given a sym¬ 
pathetic and helpful hearing before decisions are 
made. Joint committees of labour and management 
are important channels of communication. Meetings 
to facilitate mutual understanding, clearly written 
instructions, circulars, announcement on the notice 
board and factory magazines are other methods. 

The other aspect of social environment is the 
relationships among workers. The individual worker 
has a strong desire for association and formation of 
groups, and this is found expression in the informal 
and formal organisations of the workers. Though the 
morale of the worker is built up by helping him to 
move towards certain goals that are discussed in the 
preceding paragraphs, the term ‘morale* is more widely 
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used in the context of the group life of the workers. 
Dr. Milton Blum defines morale “as the possession of 
a feeling on the part of the employee, of being accept¬ 
ed and belonging to a group of employees through 
adherence to common goals and confidence in the 
desirability of these goals”. The common goals of a 
group of workers may serve as more effective incen¬ 
tives than those of the workers competing with one 
another for individual goals. The administrators and 
managers are realising that group approach which 
aims at formation of working teams out of the infor¬ 
mal organisations existing among the workers, is an 
adequate means of building the morale of the workers. 
In the Second Five-Year Plan, the Commission recog¬ 
nises that discipline has to be achieved by organisa¬ 
tions of employers and employees by evolving suitable 
sanctions of their own. 

5. Informal Organisations 

The constant formal contact facilitates forma¬ 
tion of informal patterns of interpersonal and 
group relationships. This manifests itself in a net¬ 
work of informal spontaneous group relations which 
are spread out throughout the entire work-plant. 
Occupational distinctions like skill, technical interest 
and requirements of job, pay scale, method of pay¬ 
ment, interchangeability of job assignments, spatial 
adjacency facilitating face to face contacts, assignments., 
facilitating off the duty contacts, possible lines of 
advancement either in formal position or in informal 
prestige, common religion and caste, same language, 
family ties, place of migration, and age, are some im¬ 
portant bases of common interest, on which group 
relations or cliques are formed. Prejudices, distinctive 

4 
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characteristics, and modes of associations outside 
the factory are carried over to the work situations in, 
the attempt to preserve religious identity, caste attach¬ 
ment and family ties. They maintain folkways, mores 
and norms, ideas and values which guide the behav¬ 
iour of the members of the groups. A structure of 
status and power may be evolved in the organisation. 
Certain local rules, specialised technical vocabulary 
and group activities like recreations, gambling, jok¬ 
ing, punishment for offences, ceremonies, and rites 
are manifestations of the informal organisations. 
These promote identification of the group member and 
formation of group loyalty. They add fun and life to 
the work in the factory and serve to satisfy his needs 
and provide release from boredom and fatigue, and 
offer additional opportunities to secure recognition 
from associates. Sudden increase in production, sud¬ 
den restriction of output, sabotage, wild cat strike, 
breakdown in relationships and of social life, and 
rumours, all without previous warning or without 
apparent cause, are illustrations of informal organisa¬ 
tions in operation. In the lower income groups or in the 
class which suffers from “poverty of social existence” 
the manifestations of the informal prganisation very 
often take violent forms. 

The informal organisations of the workers is im¬ 
portant to all those who are concerned with manage¬ 
ment of workers, for they manifest in various joint 
efforts, and shape and determine the pattern of daily 
activities of the workers. They help the worker to 
meet official demands of job assignments and even to 
maintain standards over and above the demands of 
job assignments, if they are helped to build up the 
morale of the informal group. The social researchers 
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go to the extent of asserting that a spontaneous net¬ 
work of interpersonal relations, parallel to the official 
organisation, is essential for the effective functioning 
of the plant. The relationship between the two need 
not be supplementary, it can be made interactive and 
mutually helpful. 

The need for educating the worker is accepted in 
the country. But studies of the complex social organ¬ 
isations and the worker’s social needs within the fac¬ 
tory are lacking. 

6. Trade Unions 

According to the Planning Commission, “a strong 
trade union movement is necessary both for safeguard¬ 
ing the interests of labour and for realising the tar¬ 
gets of production”. However, the union may also 
play a dominant role in bringing a richer sense of 
social participation to the worker, both in community 
and factory. 

The union gives the worker a position of dignity, 
importance and independence. It provides him some 
control over his working conditions, and strength to 
resist pressures from management. It communicates 
his personal grievances to the higher management, and 
gives some protection from his own mistakes. His 
work and participation in the productive organisation 
become meaningful. He is in a position to stand 
up and voice his feelings against his boss and even 
participate in direct action against the employer. It 
offers opportunities for social life, leadership and per¬ 
sonal recognition. The general body meetings, policy 
makings, decisions, committees, positions leading to 
recognition, offices exerting authority, election contests, 
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factions within the union, negotiations with the 
management, representative joint committees in the 
factory, labour tactics during industrial dispute, wel¬ 
fare activities organised by the union, all form a nor¬ 
mal channel of mobility and recognition to the worker 
and help him to achieve respectable roles and pres^ 
tige through opportunities for participation. The poli¬ 
tical function of the union provides avenues of acti¬ 
vity for the members who are politically oriented and 
keeps them happy. The union may mean something 
different for every worker and its significance may 
vary according to the personal needs of the workers. 
Union membership is of great importance to the urban 
worker who is isolated and who faces an impersonal 
environment in the factory, and it is of particular im¬ 
portance to a worker who suffers from social handicap. 

Industrial Democracy 

We are fast moving towards yet another goal, 
industrial democracy. The worker is to be associated 
with management wherever possible. The report of 
the Second Five-Year Plan says, “Such a measure would 
help in (a) promoting increased productivity to the 
general benefit of the enterprise, the employees and 
the community, (b) giving employees a better under¬ 
standing of their role in the working and of the pro¬ 
cess of production, and (c) satisfying the workers* 
urge for self-expression thus leading to industrial 
peace, better relations and increased co-operation”. 
This association is to be brought about by consolidat¬ 
ing the existing joint committees and by establishing 
councils of management consisting of representatives 
of management, technicians and workers. 
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This great experiment may have to face some 
very serious obstacles in its way to progress. Absence 
of genuine trade union leadership and the influence 
of political parties on the unions will be a stumbling 
block. The workers’ representatives on the council 
may be sometimes hesitant to take decisions on urgent 
and important matters, due to the fear that the deci¬ 
sions may prove unacceptable to the workers. In 
countries where the experiments in labour participa¬ 
tion in management are tried, the level of education 
and standard of living of the worker are much higher 
than that in India. Special skill, training and know¬ 
ledge are required for efficient management which 
has become a profession. In the absence of a progres¬ 
sive wage policy applicable to the whole country and 
satisfactory working conditions, the council may only 
provide another platform for bargaining over wages 
and conditions of work. 

A study of the two reports of the Planning Com¬ 
mission shows the pace at which we are moving with 
new ideas. In the First Five-Year Plan, the Commis¬ 
sion reported : “Labour problems should be approach¬ 
ed from two angles : the welfare of the working class 
and the country’s economic stability and progress. The 
basic needs of the worker for food, clothing and shel¬ 
ter must be satisfied. He should also enjoy improved 
health services, wider provision of social security, 
better educational opportunities and increased re¬ 
creational and cultural facilities. The conditions of 
work should be such as to safeguard his health and 
protect him against occupational and other hazards. 
He should be treated with consideration by the 
management and he should have access to impartial 
machinery if he fails to get a fair deal. Finally, he 
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should have freedom to organize and adopt lawful 
means to promote his rights and interests.” The Com¬ 
mission points out in the Second Five-Year Plan: 
“Much of what has been said in regard to labour policy 
m the First Five-Year Plan holds good as a basis for 
the future. However, in the light of the socialist pat¬ 
tern of society, within which setting the Second Five- 
Year Plan has been framed, suitable alterations in 
labour policy require to be made. A socialist society 
is built up not solely on, monetary incentives, but on 
ideas of service to society and the willingness on the 
part of the latter to recognise such service. It is 
necessary in this context that the worker should be 
able to feel that in his own way he is helping to build 
a progressive State. The creation of industrial demo¬ 
cracy, therefore, is a prerequisite for the establish¬ 
ment of a socialist society.” 



6 

Responsible Citizenship 

In India, in the past, urban development has been of 
“an unplanned character”. Today however when 
“India is on, the threshold of rapid industrial deve¬ 
lopment” there is general recognition that “unlessi 
there is adequate forethought and planning, indus¬ 
trial progress will be accompanied by serious social 
and other problems in urban areas which may become 
increasingly difficult to manage”.* In this chapter we 
want to spell out some of the responsibilities of citi¬ 
zenship in relation to the planning of urban commu¬ 
nity development. 

A Democratic Partnership 

Planning of urban community life in India today 
requires a partnership of three agencies: the Gov¬ 
ernment, the Municipal Administration and voluntary 
organisations. All the three have their independent 
roles to play and are dependent on each other. If 
planning is to be efficient and at the same demo¬ 
cratic, they should function purposively each within 
its own limits but in a spirit of democratic partner¬ 
ship in every area of planning of city life, and its 
development. 

There are several areas in which responsible* 
action is essential for the development of community 
in urban areas. We may list a few of the more im¬ 
portant among them. 


Second Five-Year Plan, 1956, p. 568. 
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1. National and Regional Planning. The Plan¬ 
ning Commission says : “If planned urban develop¬ 
ment is to be undertaken and the lines along which 
urban or potentially urban centres are to develop over 
the course of the next ten or fifteen years, there is. 
need for a clear conception of the pattern of economic 
development and especially of industrialisation which 
is to be followed in determining distribution, location 
and size of various industrial and other undertakings.” 
Round river valley areas and new large-scale indus¬ 
tries, “large and growing towns” will inevitably 
emerge. Industrialisation will also mean extension of 
the already existing cities. Therefore the preparation 
of “master plans for all important towns” and cities 
and “physical and economic plans based upon the study 
of urban-rural regions” are urgently needed. This is 
a matter perhaps primarily for the governments at 
the Centre and in the States. But the municipalities 
and organisations of industrialists and labour also may 
play a part in the construction and critical evaluation 
of the national regional plans, especially with respect 
to the extension of existing big cities like Madras, 
Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Kanpur and the develop¬ 
ment of new townships like Sindhri, Durgapur, Bhilai, 
Roorkela, Chittaranjan and Neiveli. The “aim ulti¬ 
mately” is to “evolve balanced urban-rural regions” 
on sound economic foundations and providing suitable 
material framework for healthy social and cultural 
institutions. 

2. Town Planning and Housing Facilities. 
Physical town planning and provision of housing 
facilities are two of the basic needs of every town 
and city if it is to help develop creative community 
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life. It is recognised by all authorities, that the basis 
o* all urban community development is “some kind 
of improved housing in areas in which elements of 
town planning are introduced”. B. H. Mehta says 
that “human reconstruction” requires “physical town, 
planning”. As has already been stated, the big cities 
of India have developed chaotically ; but their ex¬ 
tension s and the new townships created to rehabili¬ 
tate the displaced persons and others have been laid 
out better. There is increasing recognition in India 
of the importance of town planning. But such plan¬ 
ning is yet not of the comprehensive kind required. 
In fact every urban or suburban area should be able 
to “claim its lungs and recreational playgrounds for 
healthier living and for the elimination of intense 
closeness of the environment caused by unhealthy 
congestion of persons and structures”. It should have 
its green belt and nearness to the countryside. In our 
country up to date, only a few States have enacted 
town planning legislation and fewer still have set up 
the necessary machinery for its implementation. 

In the matter of housing, one cannot yet visualise 
a time when a minimum tolerable standard will ever 
be attained in our cities. A national study of 1953-54 
discovered that one-fourth of the houses investigated 
had plinths and walls and roofs of mud; 44 per cent 
had only one room, and 46 per cent had less than 
100 square feet per head. No doubt during the First 
Plan, 1*3 million urban houses were built; the con¬ 
struction of T9 million units are envisaged during 
the Second Plan. Besides, the programmes of Cen¬ 
tral and State Governments and local authorities, 
private employers, co-operative societies of industrial 
workers and other interests have helped with their 
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own programmes of construction of houses. But all 
these are so inadequate. The considered opinion of 
the Planning Commission is that “as matters stand”, 
“the congestion which exists in urban areas” is “likely 
further to increase”. 

Through subsidised industrial housing scheme, a 
fraction of slum dwellers have been moved out. But 
again, to quote the Planning Commission, “On the 
whole the slum problem continues much as it was. 
Unless steps are taken to make it impossible for new 
slums to come into existence, the problem of slums 
will become larger”. They suggest two measures for 
the prevention of the growth of slums. First, muni¬ 
cipal by-laws must be enforced with the utmost 
strictness with the support of enlightened public opi¬ 
nion and potential slums should receive immediate 
attention. Secondly, master plans should be approved 
for every town, beginning with towns which are 
already large or have expanded much in recent years 
or are likely to grow rapidly in the next years. 

It is clear that in this area of town planning, pro¬ 
vision of housing facilities and slum clearance, the 
concerted effort of the Governments, local adminis¬ 
trations, private employers, workers’ co-operatives, 
and neighbourhood and community service organisa¬ 
tions are clearly indicated. Greater awakening of 
social conscience is necessary for tackling this stu¬ 
pendous problem from different angles with different 
resources. Perhaps the primary initiative rests with 
the municipal administrations. In several Western 
countries, the local self-governing authorities are 
“the principal agencies for implementing housing and 
other civic programmes”. This brings us to our next 
point. 
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3. Provision of Civic Amenities. A rich com¬ 
munity life in, the urban areas depends on the ade¬ 
quate provision of the basic civic amenities. Com¬ 
munications, marketing, public health, education and 
recreation represent the major areas under this. And 
generally speaking, within the legal framework of 
and supervision by the Government, the municipal 
authority has the responsibility of providing these 
amenities or of controllng such provisions. The real¬ 
isation of their social aims depend upon the civic 
consciousness with which the people individually and 
corporately co-operate with the municipal adminisf- 
tration. 

Roads, streets and lanes should be kept in a state 
of repair and cleanliness. Adequate facilities of trans¬ 
port and communication should be organised and 
traffic regulated. Supply of articles of food under 
hygienic conditions and of other articles to meet daily 
needs of living should be secured. Drainage and sew¬ 
age, light and water, environmental sanitation, pre¬ 
ventive measures against communicable diseases, safe¬ 
guards against outbreak and spread of epidemics, pro¬ 
vision of hospitals and dispensaries—all come under 
the amenities of health and sanitation. Schools, library 
and reading rooms, museums and centres of adult 
education need to be efficiently maintained. Parks, 
cinema, theatre, gymnasia and playgrounds for outdoor 
games, sports stadiums, and other amenities of healthy 
entertainment and recreation should be provided. A 
town-hall is most essential. In providing some of these 
amenities, the private agencies and voluntary organ¬ 
isations as well as neighbourhood and co-operative 
societies should have a large part. And the task of 
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social and civic education enabling the people to uti¬ 
lise the amenities provided by the State, municipal 
authority and the public bodies with a sense of res¬ 
ponsibility to the common good, needs special empha¬ 
sis and attention. 

The development of water-supply and sanitation 
deserve special mention. Many of the diseases which 
are responsible for a large incidence of mortality and 
morbidity in the urban areas, can be effectively check¬ 
ed by “establishing protected water supplies and sani¬ 
tary methods of excreta disposal” and proper education 
of the people in their use. Many of our cities and towns 
are woefully lacking in the most essential require¬ 
ments in this direction. Towards the end of 1954, a 
water-supply and sanitary programme was formulated 
by the Central Government to supplement the work 
of the State Governments ; and Rs. 12 crores was made 
available as loans. But the scheme did not make any 
satisfactory progress primarily because of dearth of 
public health engineering staff in the States to plan 
and execute it. The Second Plan provides for Rs. 53 
crores for urban water-supply and sanitation. But its 
use depends on adequately staffed public health engi¬ 
neering organisations and awakening of the municipal 
administrations and State Governments. 

4. Men and Relations in Industry. We have 
already stated elsewhere that economic and social 
security of men in industry and the responsible be¬ 
haviour of labour and management organisations are 
matters of serious concern in the modern industrial 
towns and cities. The Directive Principles of State 
Policy written into the Constitution of India, lay down 
that the State shall secure for citizens, men and 
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women equally, the right to an adequate means of 
livelihood; equal pay for equal work; protection, 
against abuse and exploitation of workers’ economic 
necessity ; the protection of their health and strength. 
Within the limit of its economic capacity and deve¬ 
lopment, the State is required to make effective pro¬ 
vision for securing the right to work, to education and 
to public assistance in case of unemployment, old age, 
sickness or disablement and in other cases of undeserv¬ 
ed want. The State is required to make provision for 
just and humane conditions of work and for mater¬ 
nity relief. It shall secure work, a living wage, and 
conditions of work ensuring a decent standard of life. 
These provisions in the Constitution represent the 
evolution of social thought and conscience through the 
work of trade unions and social reformers. Labour 
legislations have also been enacted to protect the 
worker against exploitation and to give him more and 
more of the economic and social rights which are his 
due, both as man and worker. Sociological studies 
have revealed the bearing of humane conditions of 
work and the worker’s living to productive efficiency 
in industry. So that, not only because of social pres¬ 
sures but also because of economic motivation, the 
State and industry are recognising the need of fur¬ 
ther advance in the direction of labour welfare. At 
the same time in the industrial society with its organ¬ 
ised class divisions and professional interests, there 
are likely to develop class interests of various sorts 
which may threaten industrial peace and seriously 
affect not only economic productivity but also rent 
the urban society. And it requires the moral sense 
of social justice, of common interests, and of patriotic 
concern for national development on the part of all 
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classes if they are to maintain a unity transcending 
class interests. Machinery of conciliation have been 
developed to resolve conflicts in industrial relations 
and class interests. But the spirit of conciliation re¬ 
quires more than monetary incentives. It depends on 
the activities of co-operative, professional and neigh¬ 
bourhood organisations which are based on the idea 
of service and which permeate in the industrial society 
a sense of belonging to a social whole. In other words, 
the urban society has to recognise the right of class 
and professional organisations to fight for and protect 
legitimate class interests and at the same time the 
need for keeping such sectarian interests limited by 
the common interests of society and devotion to human 
values. This means that the class organisations them¬ 
selves, trade unions, employers’ associations, tenant 
associations, professional groups and the like, while 
protecting economic and political rights should deve¬ 
lop a rich social and cultural life for their own mem¬ 
bers and relate them to the total urban community 
on the one hand and the national community on the 
other. In fact, trade unions in many countries are 
sources of social vitality, and have developed new 
distinctly urban patterns of social institutions and 
democratic living. 

5. Development of Social Welfare. Planned 
industralisation, physical town planning, provision of 
housing and other civic facilities and the protection 
of justice for the worker—all these are but means to 
the development of the moral and social welfare of 
the people. At this level, the primary role has to be 
played by the voluntary community organisations as 
different from Government and local authorities. The 
State by its very impersonal nature and coercive 
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apparatus is unsuited to shape the inner character and 
culture of persons, families and societies. In these 
more spiritual areas of life, only the voluntary organ¬ 
isations can play the dominant role. This however 
does not mean that the Government and the munici¬ 
pal authorities do not have a real part. The partner¬ 
ship we have been talking about among Government, 
local authority and voluntary organisations exist here 
also in very good measure, especially under the ideal 
of a Welfare State. For instance, proper social 
legislation is an essential framework for the) 
effective working of community and social ser¬ 
vice organisations, as has been clearly borne 
out in the book on Social Legislation : Its Role in 
Social Welfare, published by the Government of India. 
The Central Social Welfare Board of the Government 
also helps to co-ordinate the various social welfare 
agencies in the nation and provides the resources and 
leadership-training for better work. It has no doubt 
enhanced the scope and efficiency of many voluntary 
agencies. The Board has also helped to initiate semi¬ 
official and voluntary agencies to meet needs which 
have remained unmet. Social Welfare in India, pub¬ 
lished by the Central Welfare Board, givesi a clear pic¬ 
ture of the agencies at work for the promotion of 
moral and social welfare in our country and empha¬ 
sises the democratic partnership between Government 
and voluntary agencies in this whole field. 

As has already been stated in an earlier chapter, 
the impact of urban outlook and forces tend to up¬ 
root the migrant to the city from the securities of the 
traditional social institutions and cultural patterns of 
living. And with this atomisation of the individual 
two things tend to happen. One, destitution. For 
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instance the traditional mechanisms of joint-family and 
caste met the needs of the old, the sick and the other¬ 
wise helpless sections of humanity. These having 
weakened in the city atmosphere, the old, the dis¬ 
abled, the physically handicapped, the chronically ail¬ 
ing and mentally deficient are left without adequate, 
and sometimes any protection. The result is destitu¬ 
tion, vagrancy and beggary. Two, demoralisation. 
Crime, prostitution, immoral traffic, drunkenness and 
deliquency appearing in new uncontrolled forms are 
the manifestations of the demoralisation of men, 
women and children, uprooted from the moral and 
social securities of the village. Faced with such a 
situation, there are several needs to be met. First, the 
need to provide relief to the destitute, the aged, the 
orphan and the handicapped. Second, to reclaim the 
demoralised. Third, to prevent the economic and 
moral tensions from driving more people into desti¬ 
tution and demoralisation. All these have their im¬ 
mediate and long-range aspects. Ultimately, moral 
and social health requires the development of new 
mechanisms suited to urban conditions, to provide 
social protection and spiritual security to the urban 
man and rehabilitate the uprooted ; it is the task of 
building a new pattern of society with its own valuesi 
and institutions. About this long-range objective we 
have already spoken earlier. But the immediate needs 
of relief, reclamation and prevention have led to the 
emergence of organised social services, voluntary, 
semi-official and official. It is significant that most of 
the ten thousand agencies which exist today accord¬ 
ing to M. S. Gore are “in the urban areas, large 
metropolitan cities, middle-sized district headquarters 
and small towns”. During the last two centuries, 
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various changes have taken place in motivation and 
technique of social work. There is a noticeable shift 
from charity to justice in the motivation. There is in¬ 
creasing recognition of the need of professional social 
workers trained in scientific techniques. Today the State 
has come forward to back up such work with suitable 
social legislation and financial aid. The work however 
has been successful only where public opinion has come 
to support it. In fact, with the State taking over a 
great deal of responsibility for social welfare, the role 
of voluntary organisations and non-official initiatives 
have become more and not less vital. For, the State 
can, exercise its responsibility in these intimately per¬ 
sonal and spiritual areas of social disintegration only 
through them. At least this is so, if our ideal of State 
and community is democratic and not totalitarian. In 
this connection it is necessary to say that the bureau¬ 
cratic machinery of State may tend to control the 
voluntary social agencies and community organisa¬ 
tions through the financial aid which it offers. It is a 
potential danger to social welfare work against which 
both the State and voluntary agencies will have! to be 
on guard. One of the foremost needs in this connec¬ 
tion is a clear definition of the nature and limits of the 
roles of the State and the social engineer in social wel¬ 
fare work, in the light of a realistic understanding on 
the one hand of the impersonal forces that shape social 
structures and on the other hand of the spiritual and 
voluntary character of human sympathy which alone 
can ultimately relieve and regenerate men in moral 
distress. 

6. “Neighbourhood" Communities. We have 
already observed elsewhere that city life is charac¬ 
terised by fragmentation of man’s life. His working 
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place is separated from his living place. He is never 
his whole being in any one of the societies in which 
he participates. The factory may claim his labour 
skill; he visits the club or the cinema house for re¬ 
creation and entertainment; he eats at the restau¬ 
rant ; he fights for his economic rights through the 
trade union ; and thus he has the feeling of living 
in fragments in a whole lot of societies. Even sex 
can be satisfied in isolation from any abiding personal 
relation. And as the city consists of a multitude of 
such impersonal functional organisations he feels 
lonely in the crowd, with no living experience of a 
society where he is accepted as a whole person in a 
community of whole persons. This is the dehumanis¬ 
ing aspect of urban life. This, however, cannot be 
encountered by adding just one more organisation. 
The deeply human community like friendship re¬ 
mains the creation of freedom. But it is necessary 
for State, municipal and voluntary organisations, 
when considering priorities, to be conscious that 
“human living is living in relations with other per¬ 
sons and can acquire meaning and depth only in those 
relations. Since the number of persons with whom 
an individual can have direct and close relations is 
limited, the art of social living has to be learned and 
practised in small groups”. The Gandhian emphasis 
on decentralisation is based on a deep insight into the 
nature of what is human in man. Any discussion of 
urban community will be incomplete if we do not keep 
in mind the bearing of this insight to the task of 
building a rich social life in the context of the city. 
J. F. Bulsara says : “It is only in and through neigh¬ 
bourhood or community that they (men and women) 
can exercise their initiative, express their individual- 
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ity, offer their co-operation in common, good, and show 
themselves as social links of a much larger whole.’* On 
the purpose of community organisations, G. H. Mehta 
says : “Since urban society is a vast and heterogeneous 
whole, including within itself elements that belong 
to basically different social groups, the objective of 
community organisations is to help families and in¬ 
dividuals residing in well defined localities to live 
according to principles of good neighbourliness, 
mutuality, co-operation and profitable social partici¬ 
pation.” 

Effective Participation 

If the development of urban community depends 
on the co-operative efforts of the Government, the 
local authority and the voluntary associations, effec¬ 
tive participation of the citizen in State, municipal 
and community organisations is an obligation laid upon, 
him by his membership in the city. What then are 
the means of such participation open to a citizen ? 

1. Political Life. In the democratic system of 
Government which India has accepted to order the 
political life at the national and State levels, the pro¬ 
per exercise of vote is a responsibility of citizenship. 
That however is but the minimum that a citizen is- 
called upon to do. We misunderstand the nature of 
political democracy if we consider that the exercise 
of the franchise once in five years is the only or even 
the main part of our citizenship obligation. On the 
contrary, democracy is government by discussion. And 
it requires of the citizen a constant effort to make 
his contribution to the continuing discussion in the 
light of which the Government decides and executes* 
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policies and programmes and evaluates their effects on 
human welfare. Especially in a welfare planning 
State, where as Asoka Mehta has said, “the inescap¬ 
able personal involvement of every Indian with the 
Plan” is a fact to be recognised, participation in the 
life of the State is not a luxury, but touches the life 
of every citizen at very close quarters. For many, 
politics becomes a reality through active membership 
in association with the ruling party or one of the 
opposition parties especially through its local unit. In 
fact, one of the foremost needs of democratic political 
life is the development of a healthy democratic oppo¬ 
sition, in the country. Besides, a citizen has very many 
ways of expressing his mind with respect to plans and 
policies of the Government, through the Press and 
the Platform. How few of us seek to understand the 
effect of a State policy or the method of its execution 
on the life of our neighbourhood and the people around 
us and take the opportunity to write a letter to the 
editor of a local newspaper or to the representative 
of the district in the Legislature, or to discuss it with 
friends at the restaurant or the club. Trade unions 
have been able to help the labourers to evaluate the 
economic plans of the Government from the point of 
view of their interests ; and it has very often opened 
up for them the possibility of understanding larger 
aspects of economics and politics and of taking res¬ 
ponsible action. Citizenship groups may be formed to 
visit community development schemes to study it or 
share in a specific piece of work in the scheme. And 
it usually enhances the citizen’s interest in the national: 
reconstruction plans and helps to relate his life and 
work to them, with a consciousness of their signifi¬ 
cance to the life of the people of our country. It is 
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through such and other methods that a citizen may 
fulfil political responsibilities. 

2. Municipal Administration. Local self-gov¬ 
ernment institutions are the basis of a democratic 
State and the foundation of true civic life in the cities. 
No doubt, there is increasing recognition of this in the 
country today. And with the development of State 
planning the responsibility of the municipalities have 
become greater than ever. Evidently the municipali¬ 
ties do not have adequate powers, or administrative 
and technical staff to discharge their tasks with effi¬ 
ciency. This situation needs change. At the same 
time, one may say that the use of powers they already 
possess have not been in all cases very responsible. 
The municipal authorities in many cities have tended 
to fall in the hands of people who exploit caste, lin¬ 
guistic, communal, regional and other sectarian pre¬ 
judices for furthering sectarian interests. Such people 
have been woefully corrupt and indifferent to the 
civic needs of the people as a whole. If good people 
are indifferent (why should I bother, is a common 
attitude) and are not ready to dirty their hands to 
fight communalism and corruption for the sake of the 
common life of the city, they must be considered a 
party to the evils of the existing situation. Perhaps 
the citizen has far more opportunities for informed 
criticism of the municipal policies, for their evalua¬ 
tion in terms of common interests, for organising agi~ 
tation for improvement of civic life and for constant 
vigilance against corruption in the area of local self- 
governing institutions than he usually has in national 
politics. In elections to the municipal councils he knows 
the people who come to ask his support and there¬ 
fore his choices will be more real. There is necessity 
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to transcend political party interests and consider 
personal integrity in public life and social concern as 
criteria of judging candidates for local bodies. It is 
necessary for the citizen individually and corporately 
to follow the general and particular policies of the 
local administration, and get things done. 

3. Voluntary Organisations. There does not 
exist an adequate number of voluntary organisations 
in our cities today either to do social service or deve¬ 
lop the culture and inner life of the urban community 
life. In fact when the State is growing fast, the vital-* 
ity of a large number of voluntary groups and socie¬ 
ties in which men learn the creative use of freedom 
in the voluntary sharing of responsibilities is essen¬ 
tial to preserve the autonomy of social, cultural and 
spiritual life. Not only social service, but any local, 
occupational, social, cultural or religious interest may 
become the basis of voluntary organisations. Aid it 
is good for the citizen to be the member of several of 
these which appeal to his interests and values. If such 
organisations do not exist, it is the duty of the citizen 
to< create them. The YMCA, YWCA, the Rotary, 
the Scouts, the Guides, the Bharat Seva Sangh, the 
professional associations, recreation clubs, sports asso¬ 
ciations and what not, have been the result of such 
voluntary effort; and a rich community life can¬ 
not be built without the contributions such organisa¬ 
tions can make. It is through such agencies that free¬ 
dom will become the opportunity for creative living 
in responsible relation with other people, and human¬ 
isation of life takes place. When a citizen participates 
in social life in this way, he is building urban com¬ 
munity from the bottom up. There is no other way 
of building social tissues in urban areas. 
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The Church's Responsibility 
to the Urban Community 

We have been, dealing with the problems of urban 
community and its development on the basis of uni¬ 
versal human values. They are the basis on which 
adherents of different religious persuasions and none 
may co-operate in social thought and action. But 
values by themselves do not have staying power. They 
need the support and reinforcement of belief in the 
spiritual character of man’s nature and ultimate des¬ 
tiny. Every religion must therefore make its own con¬ 
tribution to the understanding of things, men and 
social relations in the light of its own distinctive pers¬ 
pective on the nature of reality. In this chapter we 
wish to make explicit the perspective and resources 
of the Christian faith to respond to the problems of 
urbanism, and to indicate the nature of the Church’s 
social mission in India’s urban communities. 

The Christian Perspective 

It has frequently been pointed out that the New 
Testament Church was almost exclusively an urban 
phenomenon. The small congregations founded by the 
apostles were made up of city dwellers—trades peo¬ 
ple, artisans, slaves, teachers. The letters of St. Paul 
and the Revelation of St. John are addressed to con¬ 
gregations in such cities as Corinth, the great port 
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and trading centre of Greece, Rome, the centre of 
imperial power and administration, Ephesus, the cul¬ 
tural and religious centre of Asia Minor and Philippi, 
a Roman colony and garrison town. It w T as in thesei 
cities that the infant Church first began to take seri¬ 
ously its responsibilities for the life of its members; 
and its mission to the people in whose midst it was 
placed. 

Despite the fact that the cities of the Roman 
Empire were thoroughly pagan, the New Testament 
writers do not at any place criticise urban civilization 
as such. On the contrary, St. Paul points with pride 
to the fact that he is a citizen of Tarsus. He welcomes 
the system of Roman administration, based on the 
cities. Participation in industry and commerce is con¬ 
sidered necessary to Christians. The New Testament 
is, of course, thoroughly realistic about the evils to be 
found in the cities. For instance, the picture of de¬ 
moralisation in Rome and Corinth cannot be more 
nakedly drawn than in the letters of St. Paul. But the 
attitude on the whole is one of grateful acceptance of 
what urban civilization provides in the way of edu¬ 
cation, physical amenities and social order. 

The local congregation in each city is looked upon 
by St. Paul as having a supremely important role to 
play in God’s plan of redemption. In a letter to the 
Church in Corinth, he writes : “All this is from God, 
who through Christ reconciled us to himself and gave 
us the ministry of reconciliation ; that is, God was in, 
Christ reconciling the world to himself, not counting 
their trespasses against them and entrusting to us the 
message of reconciliation. So we are ambassadors for 
Christ, God making his appeal through us.” The auda- 
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city of this statement becomes clear when we remem¬ 
ber that Corinth was a large cosmopolitan city, famous 
both for its trade and for its organized vice, while the 
congregation was composed of a small number of 
Jewish and Gentile converts, most of whom were poor 
and socially insignificant. Yet it is this congregation 
which has been entrusted by God with the task of 
reconciling the world—in this case, the city of Corinth 
—to Himself. The congregation does not live for it¬ 
self, but rather for the sake of all its neighbours. The 
fact that its members have been given a new life 
through their faith in Christ lays upon them a burden 
of responsibility for the entire community within 
which they are placed. 

Behind this attitude of the early Church to the 
urban civilization and its understanding of its own 
mission in the urban community, there is a whole 
framework of theological thought centred in Jesus 
Christ which is still basic in our approach to the prob¬ 
lems of modern industrial urbanism. Some elements 
of that framework may be mentioned : 

1. A Positive Approach to the Material World. 
God created the material world and found it “very 
good”. The Word became flesh in Jesus Christ and 
dwelt among men. The world has been renewed and 
recreated by God in Christ. And we look forward to 
the resurrection of the body, and a new earth. There is 
no suggestion here that matter is the source of evil. The 
Bible sees the source of materialism and its demoral¬ 
isation, not in things but in the spirit of man, in the 
spiritual rebellion of man against his finiteness and 
his elevation of himself in the place of God. This view 
is in radical opposition to the idea that industrial 
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urbanism is immoral because of the abundance of 
things. No doubt, man’s idolatry of himself expresses 
itself in the urban environment as a worship of things 
as though they are his ultimate destiny ; and therein 
follows evil. But the answer lies, not in renunciation, 
but in a proper evaluation of things as creatures and 
gifts of God to be gratefully accepted in acknowledge¬ 
ment of the sovereignty of God. “For everything 
created by God is good, and nothing is to be rejected 
if it is received with thanksgiving ; for then it is 
consecrated by the word of God and prayer.” 

2. A Grateful Acceptance of Human Creativity. 
The environment of rural life is primitive nature but 
that of urban life is a “second nature”, to a large ex¬ 
tent artificially created by man. There is a tendency 
in religious thinking to consider the first nature and 
the rural order of society as divinely ordained, and con¬ 
sequently to look at the second nature and the urban 
order of society as the result of man’s rebellion against 
the natural law of man’s moral being, and so immoral. 
This is however quite foreign to the central Christian 
affirmation about the divine creation of man in finite 
freedom, that is with capacity to explore and “sub¬ 
due” the world and to form new structures of life, new 
civilisations, not out of nothing (as in God’s creation) 
but out of the raw materials given by God. In the 
Biblical view of man, he is called to co-operate with 
God. This presupposes a positive attitude to science, 
technology and the urban culture. Here again, man’s 
attempt to make himself “the maker of the universe 
and the master of his destiny”, to make a god of him¬ 
self, invests his creations with the spirit of demons. 
Therefore freedom becomes the source, not only of 
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creativity but also of destructiveness. But the answer 
to this problem, once again, is not suppression of the 
dynamism of human freedom but its redemption. 

3. An Understanding of the Secret of Community 
and Human Dignity. Not material things or human 
finiteness, but man’s spiritual rebellion against the 
sovereignty of God is the source of moral evil. It is 
an attempt to reverse the order of relations between 
Creator and creature. Since however man is essen¬ 
tially a dependent creature, this means an alienation 
of man from his true self. He seeks to overcome his 
self-alienation by playing a god to his neighbour ; and 
the result is exploitation, mutual hostility and loss 
of community, that is, alienation from neighbour. As 
man knows that his true self is made for love he be¬ 
comes more alienated from himself. In this alienated 
state all attempts of man to love God and neighbour 
enhances self-righteousness which only makes him 
more self-centred than ever. The message of Christ¬ 
ianity is that God in his love has taken the initiative 
to reconcile man to God and consequently to his neigh¬ 
bour and to himself. In the Crucified and Risen Christ, 
God has offered divine forgiveness to the sinner and 
accepted him just as he is ; and the Church is the 
community of those who knowing themselves forgiven 
sinners forgive one another and are reconciled to each 
other in Christ. One of the profoundest truths pro¬ 
claimed by the New Testament is that the recognition 
of common involvement in sin and the common need 
of divine forgiveness, is the basis of genuine commu¬ 
nity, whether in the home or in the larger units of 
society. It is for this reason that Christ is acknow¬ 
ledged to be not only the mediator between men and 
God but also the Lord and redeemer of all of our life. 
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Because of its deep understanding and experi¬ 
ence of community, the Church is a prototype of what* 
God intends for the entire human family. It is this, 
not because its members are in any way superior 
to other people, but because they have come to recog¬ 
nise their own failings and deep-rooted selfishness and 
through the love of Christ have begun, to learn what 
it means to love one another. In this setting, every 
man is seen as a brother for whom Christ died, a 
person whose dignity lies not in what he has or does, 
but in God’s love for him. From now on, all natural 
and historical relations with their complex balance 
of rights, duties and authority, of order, freedom and 
justice—like the relations of man and wife, parent 
and child, ruler and ruled, master and servant, etc.— 
are set within the context of, and constantly evaluated 
in the light of, the community of forgiving love, the 
ultimate goal of all societies. “Love is the fulfilment 
of law.” All material things and all human functions 
have value not as ends in themselves but as sacra¬ 
mental means of social fellowship and mutual ser¬ 
vice. “The sabbath is made for man and not man for 
the sabbath.” 

In the new community of the Church, all men and 
women everywhere have a home where they can love 
and be loved as members of the family of God. The 
idea and reality of the divine society, the Church of 
Christ, provides the basis for human dignity and for 
social values which express it. 

4. A Realistic Recognition of Evil. Where Christ’s 
presence is acknowledged, the power of His resurrec¬ 
tion is present to redeem. In Christ men experience! 
the impact of the Kingdom of God. His resurrection 
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is the ground of the Church's hope that in the end 
when Christ comes again, the Kingdom of God will 
be fully manifest. But till then selfishness and self- 
righteousness remain stubborn facts. So that, corrup¬ 
tion. and irresponsibility in society need to be con¬ 
tinually checked by law and power ; and struggle 
for justice will inevitably require sanction of organ¬ 
ised power along with moral persuasion,. The 
crucifixion of Christ Jesus reveals that self- 
love has its source not in any accident of 
circumstances but in the spirit of man ; thisi 
makes for realism. But the Christian hope in the 
ultimate triumph of God over evil prevents cynicism. 
That hope is the dynamic for social action, even where 
we know that what we achieve will be far less than, the, 
ideal. In an urban situation, where the fight against 
organised injustice and vice often result only in par¬ 
tial success, and where even organised goodness and 
justice tend to become self-righteous and become new 
sources of corruption and oppression, there is need of 
this Christian realism which can avoid both utopian 
hopes and paralysing despair. 

Christianity in India 

Generally speaking, Christianity has been an 
urbanising influence in India. This is partly because 
of the association of the modern missionary movement 
with the industrial urban culture of the West and 
partly due to the positive approach to material and per¬ 
sonal values implied in the Christian gospel. As the 
converts to Christianity were largely rural in origin, 
the organized Christian congregations perhaps did 
have a largely rural foundation. But Christian influ¬ 
ences had a basis broader than the organised Churches. 
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The Christian educational institutions and social move¬ 
ments were located in the cities and inspired the 
Indian intelligentsia who gave leadership to religious, 
social and political movements of the last several 
decades. For instance, the first movements of religious 
reformation and cultural renaissance had their origin 
among the educated people of Bengal, and not least in 
the city of Calcutta. And without doubt Christianity 
played no small part in inspiring them. This may be 
considered true of the large number of social reform 
and service agencies that were started in the Indian 
cities. Later developments in religion, culture and 
society were inspired by nationalism; and in this 
period the connection of many of these urban move¬ 
ments with Christianity and Western culture was cut. 
However, the YMCA, YWCA and other organisations 
which had direct Christian foundation and purpose 
have continued to serve the Christian and non-Christ¬ 
ian intelligentsia and middle classes in the cities of 
India. They have extended their services by 
making their membership more broadbased in recent 
years. Through social institutions like the Madras 
Boys’ Town and social service and community settle¬ 
ments, personal counselling bureaus, etc., they have 
also sought to express their concern for their more 
unfortunate brethren in the cities. The YMCA work¬ 
ing class projects in Nagpur, Bangalore and 
Kanpur are worthy of note. The Delhi School 
of Social Work founded by the YWCA of India, and 
the service it renders in the cause of professional social 
work in urban areas deserve special mention. Some 
institutions like the Nagpada Neighbourhood House 
of Bombay have a broad base of support for its social 
work, but still maintains some of its original connec- 
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tions with the Christian Church. Institutions directly 
under Christian auspices and leadership have done 
real pioneering and effective service in relieving the 
destitute and reclaiming the fallen in the cities. Christ¬ 
ian Homes for the aged, the orphan, the waifs and 
strays, and for fallen women have done yeoman ser¬ 
vice and have led the way for others. 

After Independence, there are signs that the 
Christian Church in India is beginning to be conscious 
of its Christian and social mission, in relation to 
the structures of human life emerging in our cities. 
The Xavier Institute of Labour Relations at Jamshed¬ 
pur is a real pioneering in the field on the part of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Rajpur Conference of 
urban pastors of North India, and the Nagpur Consul¬ 
tation of theologians, sociologists and pastors, which 
were held recently, indicate the awakening of the non- 
Roman Churches to their responsibility to the urban 
community and its development. The United Church 
of Northern India has expressed their concern for 
labour relations and industrial evangelism by appoint¬ 
ing a full-time worker in the Kanpur area. 

Christians have undertaken some studies of urban 
social problems in the past. Dr. C. W. Ranson’s A City 
in Transition was “the first published attempt to 
examine in detail some of the processes and problems 
of urbanisation in South India”. It was published in 
1938, at the request of the National Christian Coun¬ 
cil of India. Following the recommendations of the 
Lindsay Commission on Christian Higher Education 
in India, some Christian colleges conducted social sur¬ 
veys of crucial urban problems, for example, the 
Wilson College made a survey of the housing problem 
of Bombay, and the Ewing College of the condition of 
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the Christian, community in Allahabad, and the Hislop 
College of the living conditions of students in Nag¬ 
pur. Mention may also be made of the Night School 
for labourers which the several colleges have been 
conducting for city labourers for the last several 
years. This is by the way. Studies on accultu¬ 
ration of rural communities in the urban environment 
have been, done by the Department of Organised 
Research in the Leonard Theological College, Jubbal- 
pur, under the leadership of Dr. H. H. Presler. Several 
Student Research Monographs have been published. 
Recently some studies have been made of the condi¬ 
tion of the Anglo-Indian community in Calcutta under 
Christian auspices, with a view to render service. 
These several studies have helped to rouse the Church’s 
conscience regarding some of the immediate and long- 
range problems of economic destitution, social dis¬ 
integration and cultural displacement that exist in the 
cities. 

The Christian response thus surveyed in brief is 
obviously very inadequate as an expression of the 
Church’s responsibility to urban society in, India. The 
Indian Church is on the whole, rurally orientated. Per¬ 
haps understandably so. Even Christian congregations 
in urban areas are just transplanted rural congrega¬ 
tions seeking to preserve rural ways of life in the 
city environment. Where they have become urban, 
they have too easily conformed to the pattern of atom¬ 
isation of life and ceased to be centres of renewal of 
urban community. 

The Christian congregation in any city has a res¬ 
ponsibility for the total community—basti, chawl, 
mohalla—within which it is placed. This responsibi- 
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lity includes not only a concern for the reconciliation 
of each person to God, but also a duty to help trans¬ 
form all human relations so that they may more ade¬ 
quately reflect the purposes of God. 

There are two points in this statement that re¬ 
quire special emphasis and clarification. First of all, 
the New Testament definition of the Church and its 
responsibility has nothing in common with the popu¬ 
lar view of the Christian community as a communal 
body competing for rights and privileges for its own 
members. Of course, this misunderstanding is not sur¬ 
prising. It reflects the fact that in India community 
has generally been conceived of in terms of caste. Itl 
has been pointed out that the word ‘Christian’ means 
something in India, that it does not mean in countries 
where caste distinctions have not divided society. 
Against this prevalent misconception, which is shared 
by Christians and non-Christians alike, the Church 
must continually reaffirm the fact that Christ’s love 
is not limited to Christians alone but extends to every 
person. The Christian congregation must fight con¬ 
stantly against the pressure to become another com¬ 
munal organization.. It must learn to demonstrate in 
practice a deep concern for the welfare of all men 
and women, regardless of their religious or social affi¬ 
liation. Secondly, it is important to remember that 
Christian social responsibility is not limited to meet¬ 
ing the needs of individuals. The Christian who lovesi 
his neighbour will be compelled by that love to work 
for a change in, the social conditions that contribute 
to such evils as poverty, ignorance, drunkenness and 
enslavement of spirit. In other words, his love foi* 
his neighbour will compel him to take an active 
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interest in, the problem of social justice and to strug¬ 
gle for changes in the structure of society. 

Most urban congregations are unaware of their 
responsibility to the larger society. The great majority 
are ingrown communities, concerned primarily, if not 
exclusively, with their own, problems. Even where 
they are conscious of a wider responsibility, pastors 
and lay people are uncertain as to where to begin. 
Here is a place where local congregations need the 
advice and help of the whole Church. 

There is no clear-cut pattern for the Church to 
follow in fulfilling its responsibility to the urban com¬ 
munity. A great deal of study and experimentation is 
required. However, the experience of the Church in 
various parts of the world gives a number of sugges¬ 
tions that may be of value. 

1. The Church can contribute to the building of 
a healthy urban society by helping to define, in the 
light of Biblical teachings, the social values and goals 
which should guide urban development. For this, the 
Church has many valuable resources. First of all, as 
has been stated earlier, it has in the gospel a distinct 
Christian perspective of social realism. Secondly, it 
can draw on a wealth of experience in other countries 
where Christians have for many years been struggling 
with similar problems. Thirdly, it has in India, a, tradi¬ 
tion of concern for the very poorest members of 
society. Fourthly, there are Christian economists!, 
sociologists, political scientists, and social welfare 
workers, most of them living in large cities, who can 
he enlisted to help in the formulation of a realistic 
social philosophy. In this endeavour, the Church must 
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seek to co-operate to the fullest possible extent with 
all other citizens. 

2. Despite the rapid growth of a Social Welfare 
State, the Church will continue to have many oppor¬ 
tunities to serve human, need. There is a great oppor¬ 
tunity at the present time for Christians to participate 
in social welfare agencies. Some of them can do so 
as professional social workers; a larger number can 
participate as part-time voluntary workers. At the 
same time, the Church must remain alert to recog¬ 
nize the needs of those groups that are overlooked by 
the major welfare agencies. In every city there are 
many handicapped and destitute people who, because 
they have no political strength, are apt to be neglect¬ 
ed. In the whole field of social service, committed 
Christians can demonstrate a deeper quality of love 
for individual persons and a more urgent sense of the 
need of justice for all, irrespective of religious affilia¬ 
tion or social position. 

3. Every local urban congregation can begin, in 
however humble a way to understand and fulfil its 
responsibility to the total community within which it 
is placed. For instance, every congregation can study 
some social problem and do some service for those out¬ 
side its membership. The initiative in this may be 
taken by the pastor and a few members of the parish, 
but an, effort should be made to enlist the participa¬ 
tion of the entire congregation. The first step in most 
cases will be to make a survey of the needs in the 
community. These may include bad employment con¬ 
ditions, especially those of children in small-scale in¬ 
dustries, caste discrimination in offices and factories, 
lack of proper sanitation and poor housing. 
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4. Today when there is so much separation bet¬ 
ween organised religion and social institutions, the 
social mission of the Church should be primarily ful¬ 
filled by the individual lay members of the Church 
through their involvement in the life of the several 
areas of secular social life in which they participate. 
The ministry and apostolate of the laity has always 
been a cardinal Christian doctrine. The social mission 
of the Church today in. our cities depends largely on 
a proper reinterpretation of the truth underlying it. 
And the lay members of the Church require aid in 
understanding the essential elements of Christian 
theology and its perspective so that they may discharge 
their social responsibilities as informed Christians. 
They also need constant assurance of the spiritual 
support of the total fellowship of the congregation so 
that they may represent the corporate body in the 
frontiers of the world where God has placed them as 
members of His Church. Both in the gathering on 
Sundays and the scattering on other days, Christians 
belong to the people of God called to exercise His 
ministry of reconciliation. Perhaps if the laity is to 
be led into a sense of its ministry in the world, it 
is the urban pastorate that needs to be transformed 
and trained. 

Here we touch the life of the urban Church as a 
congregation. Of this, more in the next chapter. 
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The Urban Church as a 
Congregation 

The Church of Jesus Christ in any local situation, 
whether it is to be found in a quiet village, or whe¬ 
ther it is located in the midst of the jostling crowds 
of the city is essentially the same. It is that commu¬ 
nity of people who are united into a divine society 
by the impulse of the Holy Spirit, and who share a 
common faith in, and loyalty to Jesus Christ. The 
purpose of the Church is to bring every man, every 
institution, every section of society and every part 
of life to respond to the will of God as revealed in 
Jesus Christ and to acknowledge His Lordship. The 
Church expresses and enlarges its spiritual life by : 

( i ) the regular corporate worship of God in which the 
Preaching of the Gospel and the Administration of 
the Sacraments are basic elements ; (ii) preserving 
the given unity in mutual loving concern for one an¬ 
other within the community ; (Hi) seeking in every 
way, so to present and exalt Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Saviour that all men will be drawn to Him, that the 
world may be reconciled to God, and that thereby the 
Kingdom of God may be established. Such a local 
Church is not an isolated community, but through its 
participation in, and in its expression of, the divine 
life with which it is energised becomes truly a micro¬ 
cosm of the eternal and universal Church which is the 
Household of God and the Body of Christ. 
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In this chapter we are concerned with the urban 
Church as a congregation. Our attention will there¬ 
fore be confined to the responsibility which the Church 
has for those who make up the congregation. In other 
words, the responsibility which the Church has for 
herself. 

Problems which Face the Church in the Urban 
Situation 

There are numerous factors which are peculiar to 
the urban situation which have a direct bearing on 
the life and health of the urban Church. These fac¬ 
tors constitute problems which make it necessary for 
the Church to re-examine her traditional way of life 
and so to adjust herself to urban conditions today, that) 
she may the more effectively fulfil the responsibility 
which she has for her own well-being. 

1. Physical Problems. There are a number of 
factors which may be classified together as physical 
in nature. These are obvious ; nevertheless, they con¬ 
stitute a challenge to the local Church and have to 
be faced. Most urban congregations are widely scat¬ 
tered throughout the length and breadth of the modern 
city. The parish pattern of Church life whereby the 
place of worship was generally located in the midst} 
of the Christian community is rapidly disintegrating 
under urban conditions. The mission-compound pat¬ 
tern of life is proving inadequate and unsatisfactory, 
to say the least. Apart from the question whether it) 
is out of date on other grounds, it can only provide 
for a limiter number of those who may belong to the 
congregation. Industrial housing schemes and labour 
colonies are now being built in the city suburbs or 
in the industrial belts of the . city. Christians 
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in such colonies are generally far removed 
from the local Church. Hence many Christians 
arc unable to participate in the life and worship 
of the Church as much as they would like to. The 
problem of transport is related to that of distance. In 
most modern cities, the problem of transport for the 
ever-increasing urban community is very acute ; this 
problem is increased on Sundays when the number 
of public transport vehicles is generally reduced. The 
fear of traffic relates particularly to children and aged 
persons. The rapidly increasing amount of motorised 
traffic on urban highways is not only a cause of anxiety 
but of fear. Children and the aged are seriously 
deterred from venturing out of their locality if it 
means that they have to cross busy highways or train 
lines in doing so. The problem of communication 
must also be mentioned in this context. The telephone 
is a facility which, as yet, can be afforded by very 
few Churches ; consequently, those who live at dis¬ 
tances from the Church find it very difficult to com¬ 
municate with the minister in times of need and emerg¬ 
ency. Few city Churches can afford periodic bulletins 
and newsletters through which the congregation may 
keep in touch with the Church. These factors also 
operate in making it difficult for the minister to main¬ 
tain effective contact with his congregation. The 
cumulative effect of these physical problems is that, 
frequently Christians feel completely unrelated to the 
Church and alienated from the congregation. When 
we realise, that as things are, only a small percentage 
of Christians attend Church regularly, these physical 
factory can be seen to be a very vital problem for the 
well-being of the local Church and the pastoral care 
of the congregation. 
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2. Time Factor. This is a very important aspect 
of modern urban life. It may truthfully be said that city 
dwellers live in bondage to the dictates of time. Daily 
routine is rigidly regulated by bus and train times, 
office hours and factory shifts. Related to this problem 
of time is the general speed and haste which is such 
a characteristic element of urban conditions. The time 
factor becomes more acute when considered together 
with the problems of distance and transport. The 
overall effect of these conditions makes life in the city 
a closely geared and integrated unit out of which it 
is impossible to break loose unless one leaves the city. 
The Church has to make itself relevant to the life of 
the individual within this integrated daily routine. 
Often, if a man is not deeply Church-minded, or feels 
that the Church is largely irrelevant and unnecessary 
for him, he is likely to consider his association with 
the Church a waste of his time. 

3. Social Relation ships. One very serious re¬ 
sult of urbanisation upon individuals is the spirit of 
independence and aloofness which city people soon 
acquire. It is not unusual for people to be ignorant 
even of the names of neighbours who may be occupy¬ 
ing an adjacent flat of rooms. The impersonal and 
depersonalising forces which operate in modern urban 
and industrialised conditions, diversity of cultural 
background, religion and language of people compelled 
to live together, class and caste distinctions and other 
factors contribute to this aloofness. Inevitably it finds 
expression in the urban congregation as well. The 
Church must be alive to the need of overcoming this 
urban attitude in order to establish fellowship in the 
congregation. It has also implications for the Church’s 
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relationships in the larger community. The urban 
Church should ‘be concerned’ about those outside the 
fellowship. 

4. Natural Divisions. Within the congregation 
of the local Church we may isolate those factors which 
are most divisive. Some of these factors are peculiar 
to, or augmented by, the conditions which exist in the 
urban community. There is the problem of linguism. 
In most urban areas the population is multi-lingual in 
composition ; and people speaking the same language 
tend to group together. In the Church, we have con¬ 
gregations made up of people speaking the same lan¬ 
guage ; there are also multi-lingual congregations. 
Unhealthy linguism frequently causes conflict between 
Churches and divisions within the local congregation. 
A further serious cause for division in the Church is 
the problem of caste. It is regrettable that the Church 
has, generally speaking, failed to overcome the pre¬ 
judices and restrictive attitudes caused by caste dis¬ 
tinctions in India. The Church must continue to con¬ 
tend with this problem if she is to be true to her 
Lord. Under urban conditions and the pressures of 
modern city life, the natural prejudices of caste, no 
doubt, tend to be modified. A characteristic feature of 
urban community life today is the increasing degree 
of class consciousness among city people. Natural 
divisions on the basis of class are caused by the ten¬ 
sions of labour-management relations, economic sta¬ 
tus, gradation of government and municipal servants 
and of industrial labourers and employees, and the 
specialization of functions in, work. Such divisions 
reflect on the life of the urban Church. It is not in¬ 
frequent for a local congregation, and even a denomi¬ 
nation, to be generally made up of a particular class 
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of people. People who belong to a particular class 
have a natural tendency to associate with a distant 
Church in which their class predominates even though 
they may live in the vicinity of a Church which may 
be made up largely of another class of people. Natu¬ 
ral division and tension on the basis of education is 
another aspect of this problem. The urban congrega¬ 
tion is always faced with the important task of minis¬ 
tering to migrant village Christians who move into 
the city in search of employment and economic bet¬ 
terment. Such Christians are generally always illi¬ 
terate or of low educational standards. How such per¬ 
sons are to be happily integrated into the life of the 
urban congregation is a pressing problem for the 
Church. Frequently, such Christians fail to establish 
contact with the urban Church. If the Church is to 
express the true meaning of Christian community it 
must discover ways and means of overcoming these 
natural causes for divisions which are a threat to the 
establishment of true Christian, fellowship. 

5. Denominational Divisions. Conflicting deno¬ 
minational loyalties are a serious problem for the 
urban Church. The multiplicity of Christian denomi¬ 
nations is much more real in the city than in 
the village. The principle of comity, or the geogra¬ 
phical restriction, of denominational Christian mission¬ 
ary activity within agreed boundaries, operates more 
effectively in, the rural situation. In the large cities, 
where people are found to be settled from all over 
the country, and from various areas of mission work, 
denominational loyalties cause division in the total 
urban Christian community. Frequently there is un¬ 
healthy competition between various denominational 
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Churches. There is always much overlapping in 
Christian work with the resulting waste of personnel 
and financial resources. Denominational loyalties may 
even divide the family. Christian people living in ai 
neighbourhood may belong to a variety of Christian 
denominations ; for civic purposes and in social life 
there may be a degree of common interest and acti¬ 
vity, but for worship and other religious activities they 
go their separate ways. The witness of the local 
Church is thus seriously undermined in the city. 

6. Sectarian Tendencies. A problem of growing 
concern to the urban Church is the tendency for 
Christian people to break away from the local Church 
in order to form independent sects, or to associate 
with one or other of the many sectarian bodies which 
are established in the cities. Such sects are charac¬ 
terised by narrow doctrinal orthodoxy, a literalistic 
interpretation of the Bible, rigid conformity in con¬ 
duct and behaviour and a fervent sense of fellowship. 
These sects inculcate a religious attitude which em¬ 
phasises spirituality at the expense of facing the prac¬ 
tical problems of urban society ; this leads to a sepa¬ 
ration of the Christian from those outside the sect 
which not only stultifies the Church’s function of 
bringing the love of Christ 10 bear upon urban, society, 
but also gives rise to an unhealthy and undesirable 
Christian communaUsm. By an overemphasis of the 
inward spiritual union with fellow believers this atti¬ 
tude tends to ignore the existing divisions between 
Christians and therefore overlooks the need for actual 
reconciliation inside the local congregation or 
between denominations. People break away from 
the congregation and associate with such sects) 
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for various reasons; the most common of such 
reasons appear to be the following: differ¬ 
ences with and division in the congregation; an 
inadequate sense of belonging to, or status in, the 
local Church ; desire for leadership or self-expression 
which is generally found more easily in the sects ; the 
need for religious and spiritual authority which is 
often lacking in the established local congregations ; 
the urge to escape from the complex problems of 
modern urban life ; the longing for emotional satis¬ 
factions to compensate for the impersonal and de¬ 
humanising forces which are present in urban and 
industrial conditions today. The city Church is faced 
with the responsibility of so adjusting and reviving 
her spiritual life that her life and witness will be re¬ 
demptive in nature, and that the congregation may 
find satisfaction and fulfilment within, the fellowship. 

7. Institutional Churches. Many urban Churches 
are attached to Christian institutions such as schools, 
colleges and hospitals. Whereas such association is 
always a source of strength for the Church, it is dan¬ 
gerous because there is a tendency for the local Church 
to become dependent upon the institution and thus 
cultivate a false sense of security. In many such 
Churches the bulk of the congregation is drawn from 
the institution; many of the Church leaders and 
workers are taken from the members of the staff of 
the institution ; a good proportion of the income of 
the Church, both by way of Sunday offerings and of 
monthly subscriptions may be derived from the insti¬ 
tution. Naturally, and often quite unconsciously such 
a Church will develop an unhealthy sense of depend¬ 
ence. It must inevitably stultify the growth of the 
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local Church which, instead of growing upon its own 
spiritual resources, finds a crutch to lean on in the 
institution to which the Church is attached. 

8. Minority Problem. In the urban situation 
the Christian frequently finds himself alone or in ai 
very small minority. His family must frequently 
live among non-Christian, neighbours. At work he 
may be the only Christian among his co-workers. The 
fear of being in the minority as well as the possibi¬ 
lity of being discriminated against tends to cause the 
Christian to conceal his religious identity. It must 
inevitably weaken the Christian faith and loyalty of 
the isolated Christian. In these circumstances the 
Church has a grave responsibility to devise ways and 
means of encouraging and upholding Christians placed 
in position of minority. 

In this connection we cannot fail to mention one 
problem raised by the situation for the Christian 
family. As a result of isolation and weakening of 
Christian loyalties, increasing numbers of inter-reli¬ 
gious marriages take place. The tragedy of mixed mar¬ 
riages lies in the fact that the family loses the vital 
integrating and unifying centre which a common 
religious faith and outlook provides. In the urban 
situation this problem is acute and the Church must 
be alive to it if only for her own sake. 

9. Church Organisation. Fl ally, the local 
Church in the city must be alive to the problem of 
maintaining the vitality of its own spiritual life, and 
of giving an effective witness to the world. It is not 
infrequent for a Church to become so preoccupied with 
herself and with her own needs that she loses all sense 
of mission to the world at large. In the effort to provide 
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a variety of activities and in order to meet the 
social needs of the congregation a Church is always in 
danger of becoming engrossed in planning programmes 
in various types of social activities, and in the work 
of committees and Church administration, at the ex¬ 
pense of her spiritual vitality. The problem of main¬ 
taining a right balance is ever before the Church in 
the urban situation. Social needs have to be met ; at 
the same time, the Church must nurture a dynamic 
spiritual life and fulfil a mission to the world. 

The Life of the Urban Congregation 

The responsibility which the Church has for her¬ 
self applies to the Church in all situations and in all 
ages. However, this responsibility becomes all the 
more urgent and acquires acute relevance in view of 
the peculiar problems which arise in every modern 
urban community, and with the rapid industrialisation 
which gives rise to increasing urbanism today. 

1. Corporate Worship. The local congregation 
expresses its spiritual life in and through the corporate 
worship of God. It is therefore a fundamental respon¬ 
sibility, as well as a basic function that the Church 
should provide for the regular corporate worship of 
God centred around the preaching of the Gospel and 
the administration of the Sacraments. In worship, the 
Church offers to God her whole life ; in the urban 
situation, this involves the offering of the life of the 
urban community of which she is a part. At worship, 
in the corporate listening to the Word of God, and 
in the corporate participation in the Sacrament of 
Holy Communion, the Fellowship of the congregation 
is continually renewed. In the act of corporate wor- 
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ship, the congregation is united in a common allegiance 
and devotion to God ; this gives to the community a 
point of reference which transcends itself, and around 
which the congregation may express its spiritual unity. 
Home life, work, recreation, civic responsibility and 
social relationships, tend to become unrelated 
elements in the life of the city dweller. In the act 
of worship all these diverse elements are integrated 
into a wholesome unity which gives meaning and pur¬ 
pose to life. It has been stated that “much of our 
liturgy and sermonizing appear irrelevant to men who 
earn their living by sweating over machines or by 
drawing a bicycle cab”. It therefore becomes the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Church to make its corporate wor¬ 
ship relevant to the life of the congregation and to 
the needs of the people. To this end experimentation 
may well be made in new forms of worship for func¬ 
tional and vocational groups and for specific urban 
situations. 

2. The Prophetic Ministry. The message of the 
Church for modern life is essentially the proclama¬ 
tion of the ‘good news’ concerning Jesus Christ. How¬ 
ever, the message must be expressed in relevant terms 
if it is to be redemptive. Some of the essential aspects 
of this message would seem to be : 

(i) The Sovereignty of God . Modern industrial¬ 
isation and scientific development have resulted in the 
spread of secularism, humanism, ind much agnosti¬ 
cism. Today man needs to know again that ‘God is’, 
that man stands in relationship to God as a creature 
to his Creator. 

(ii) The Lordship of Christ. The affirmation and 
exposition of this fundamental truth must be made 
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in terms of the problems of today. Christ is not only 
the Lord of the individual and of the Church, but He is? 
Lord of the modern city and of the world as well. 

(Hi) The Ministry of Reconciliation. This central 
Christian truth as revealed in the Cross must be re¬ 
lated afresh to the problems of conflicting personali¬ 
ties and groups, both within the congregation and in 
the urban situation at large. 

( iv) Total Redemption. In view of the fragmen¬ 
tation of life, individual and social, which takes place 
under the pressure of urban conditions today, the 
‘good news’ of total salvation must be reaffirmed, sal¬ 
vation for the whole personality of man and total re¬ 
demption for the ills of society and of the world. 

These and other fundamental elements of the 
message which the Church has for modern industrial 
and urban conditions must find expression in preach¬ 
ing in terms which modern, man can understand and 
appropriate. All this calls for fresh dedication and 
consecration on the part of the minister, together with 
the spiritual revival and renewal of the urban con¬ 
gregation. 

3. Evangelism. “A chain is as strong as its weak¬ 
est link.” There is a sense in which the power and 
vitality of the Church depends upon her members. 
Too many members of the Church are only nominally 
Christian. Many such are Christians because of the 
accident of having been born into a Christian family. 
In the case of Christians who have been products of 
mass movements, inadequate pastoral care and insuffi¬ 
cient Christian teaching have resulted in a nominal 
faith without vital Christian experience. In the life 
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of the individual Christian and in the context of the 
urban congregation there are whole areas of life which 
must continually be brought under the Lordship of 
Christ. The fact is that many members of the local 
congregation have never had any personal experience 
of God in Christ and many others need to be led into 
a total experience of faith and redemption. This con¬ 
dition calls for continuous evangelism in the local 
Church. Many problems in the local congregation stem 
from the fact that there are Christians who remain, 
unconverted within the congregation. In this sense 
the responsibility of evangelism within the congre¬ 
gation is of abiding importance. 

4. Christian Instruction. Increasingly today, 
the Church’s responsibility for Christian instruction isi 
becoming more and more clear. Within the urban 
congregation it should include : (i) the Christian nur¬ 
ture and instruction, of children and youth at the level# 
of Home, Church and School ; ( ii ) the instruction of 
“seekers” who desire to know more of the Christian 
faith ; (Hi) the education of new converts in the 
fundamentals of the faith ; ( iv ) the continuing Christ¬ 
ian instruction of adults through the sermon and the 
Bible Class ; (v) the education of Christian laymen 

to recognise the implications of the Gospel for their 
work in order that they may effectively relate their 
faith to the problems and condiirons of their daily 
avocation. It is evident that the teaching ministry of 
the Church is of fundamental importance to the life 
and well-being of the individual Christian and of the 
Christian Church. An enlightened and well-instructed 
Christian community has strength and stability. It is 
through instrucion that fundamental Christian truths 
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and Christian traditions are communicated. It is the 
only means through which wholesome Christian 
growth and development can be achieved. 

5. Pastoral Care. It is significant that, through¬ 
out the Bible, the concern of God for His people is 
spoken of in terms of the responsibility which a shep¬ 
herd has for his flock. No other figure conjures up 
more adequately the importance and the necessity for 
the pastoral ministry. This is a responsibility of the 
entire congregation and not of the minister alone. As 
the modern city provides very few relationships bet¬ 
ween people as whole persons, the pastoral ministry 
becomes vital. It is also difficult. “Frequently the 
place where men live is little more than a place to 
sleep, and it may be exceedingly difficult for the 
Church to make any real contact with the workers 
there. In such a situation, the Church must find a 
way to minister to the workers at their place of work, 
where they may develop a genuine community sense 
and can therefore more readily develop as human be¬ 
ings. While the workers may receive the Church’s 
ministry at their place of work, their wives must be 
ministered to where they live. The wives of workers 
who are new to city life may suffer especially from 
a sense of uselessness, futility and helplessness, and 
this aggravates the problem of spiritual and social 
adjustment of the worker to the life of the industrial 
city.” A more adequate pastoral care in the urban 
situation requires the active co-operation of minis ters 
and suitable laymen with knowledge and experience 
of the pastoral difficulties peculiar to urban and in¬ 
dustrial conditions. Indeed, it is the whole Christian 
fellowship which has the responsibility for pastoral 
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care and guidance. For, the lay Christian often has 
better understanding than the minister of the spiri¬ 
tual tensions inherent in working under industrial con¬ 
ditions. Child welfare and marriage guidance must 
have a place in the pastoral programme of the Church. 

6. Fellowship, Community. It is a tragic fact 
that in too many urban, Churches there is no more 
fellowship than may be found in a football crowd or 
in a cinema audience. There are genuine reasons for 
this as we have already suggested in this chapter. 
Nevertheless, the Church is ever faced with the res¬ 
ponsibility of creating fellowship and community 
among its people. In doing so the Church must re¬ 
emphasise the nature of its fellowship. Christian fel¬ 
lowship is a divine creation, the result of a corporate 
response to the deed of God by which He reconciles 
the world unto Himself and sets men in right relations 
to each other and loving concern for all. This re¬ 
emphasis upon the spiritual nature of the Christian 
fellowship is absolutely essential in order to avoid the 
temptation which is ever present, namely, that of re¬ 
ducing the fellowship to a mere aggregation of people 
who are brought together by cultural affinities, or out 
of a desire for social intercourse. This distinguishes 
the Christian fellowship fn>m other natural commu¬ 
nities ; but since it is a sharing in the divine purpose 
and concern for all men, it is not communal. It is in¬ 
clusive and outgoing, if it is true to its nature. 

Experiments must be made to express the com¬ 
mon life of the Church in the places where people 
live. The ‘House Church' is one method of expressing 
this fellowship of the Church in local areas. Christian 
neighbours meet at one another's homes for social 
intercourse, Bible Study and discussion, intercession 
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and social action. Such small groups enable the fel¬ 
lowship to become real. Intercession is made for peo¬ 
ple by name known to the members of the fellowship. 
Social action is taken to meet needs both within and 
without the group, arising in the neighbourhood it¬ 
self. House Churches should be under the supervision 
of ministers though lay leaders may be given respon¬ 
sibility for their actual organisation, and expression. 
Where such groups can work interdenominationally 
this is desirable ; in such cases it is essential that the 
co-operation and active support of ministers related 
to the area be recruited in order that the House Church 
may be kept integrated with the Church as a whole. 

7. Christian Vocation. Life in the city is rather 
rigidly organised around a daily routine of times and 
functions. Work tends to be specialised and restricted 
to particular functions. People tend to become related 
to one another in terms of functions rather than as 
persons. Under these circumstances it is natural 
to find rather an acute sense of boredom and frustra¬ 
tion among city workers and the feeling that thel 
individual is a mere cog in a giant machine. And very 
often work is valued only for the pay packet, for the 
living it provides. Pay packet is not to be despised. 
But the Church has a grave responsibility to awaken, 
among its members a sense of the larger meaning of 
work under the purpose of God. Work is a means of 
service to neighbour and of worship of God. Where 
an occupation is harmful or of doubtful utility to 
society and or oppressive to the spiritual life of man, 
the Christian understanding of work as vocation is a 
source of criticism of such industry ; and an organised 
effort to change the situation is called for. But the 
worker needs to realise that God is praised and glori- 
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fied by the offering of useful labour sincerely and 
honestly carried out ; that the layman, fulfilling his 
appointed job, is called of God to his avocation as defi¬ 
nitely as the minister of the Gospel. The divine voca¬ 
tion of laymen in their various occupations, “the 
sacramental view of life”, must receive a new empha¬ 
sis. This surely is the only adequate antidote for the/ 
boredom of modern city life with the resultant frus¬ 
trating search for variety and pleasure in which so 
many are feverishly engaged. 

8. Mission. In considering the responsibility 
which the Church has for herself we must not over¬ 
look the fundamental principle that it is in sacrifice 
that we find ourselves and in service that we fulfil 
our calling. Jesus stated this in terms of losing one¬ 
self in order to find oneself ; he illustrated this prin¬ 
ciple by referring to the seed which must be buried 
in order to bring forth life. The Church must ever 
remember that she will find her life only as she loses 
herself in service and sacrifice for the world. “The 
preoccupation of the Church should be with those out¬ 
side, but very few Church people have any conscious 
sense of responsibility with regard to the people who 
are detached from the Church. The Church ought to 
be concerned with bringin * the Gospel of Christ to 
bear on the lives of other people, aM bringing them 
to accept Him as them Saviour and King.” It is in 
fulfilling this mission which has been committed to 
it by non.e other than the Lord Himself, that the Church 
will ultimately discover its own life and fulfil the res¬ 
ponsibility which it has for itself. 

9. Organisational Structure. There is need to 
examine the organisational and administrative structure 
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of the local Church from the point of view of the 
fulfilment of her purpose in urban society. The large 
number of committees and their cumbersome pro¬ 
cesses, both in the congregation and the denomina¬ 
tion hinder the Church’s task. There appears to be 
a considerable amount of overlapping which is result¬ 
ing in a vast waste of time and energy on the part 
of both laymen and ministers. This is an urgent mat¬ 
ter, for the internal administration of the Church is 
absorbing attention which should be given to the ful¬ 
filment of the purpose and function of the Church 
inside the fellowship and within the life of the com¬ 
munity at large. 

10. A Better-Trained Urban Ministry. All what 
we have stated in this chapter point to the Indian 
Church’s need for a dedicated ministry, specially 
equipped and trained to minister to men in our grow¬ 
ing cities. The minister is to lead the urban congre¬ 
gation in worship, preaching, fellowship and service, 
with a challenging relevance to the life and vocation 
of its several members and with a sense of mission 
for the total urban community. Therefore he must be 
well-informed regardng the conditions of urban 
society ; he should be aware of its problems at the 
deepest moral and spiritual level. Above all, he should 
reflect the authority and insights of a Church which 
has discovered afresh the purpose of God in Jesus 
Christ for the dynamic societies of an industrial era. 

In this connection, two points deserve mention. 
Firstly, the Church must seriously reconsider the type 
of theological training being given to its ministers. 
Very few pastors are equipped to understand the 
problems and needs of city people. The curricula of 
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theological institutions should be carefully re-exam¬ 
ined to see what new courses or new orientations to 
old courses, especially in, the field of Christian social 
ethics, should be given. Also it would be valuable 
to provide for periods of internship during which 
ministerial students could gain first-hand knowledge 
of factory conditions, of labour movement and of slum 
life. Secondly, the Church should experiment with 
new types of ministry to the working classes in the 
cities. A number of young men and women might 
be selected to work in the large industrial centres. 
One of their tasks would be to reach the scattered 
groups of Christian labourers who have lost touch with 
the congregations. They would also seek to understand 
the problems of human relations in industry and to 
develop new means by which the Church may make 
the presence of Christ real to men in the city. 

In conclusion it should be stated that there is need 
for a factual and scientific study of the urban Church 
in India today and of the forces and influences which 
are peculiar to the city and which bear on the life of 
the Church. No adequate study has yet been under¬ 
taken along these lines. The generalisations here 
made are based only on personal observations and 
experiences of urban pastorates. Therefore they are 
limited in value ard should be treated so. We hope, 
however, that this book may sugges; a basis upon which 
a further study of the urban Church may be initiated. 
With reverent understanding and spiritual renewal, 
the urban Church may become all the more truly “a 
Christian fellowship and a source of power which re¬ 
generates society reconciling man with himself, with 
his neighbour and with his God”. 
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